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The  Doctrine  of  Assurance  In 
Contemporary  Theology 

By  John  F.  Walvoord 

The  New  Context  for  Assurance 
Except  for  the  question  of  inspiration  of  Scripture  and 
its  infallibility,  few  theological  doctrines  are  of  more  direct 
concern  to  the  individual  believer  than  the  basis  for  assur¬ 
ance  of  salvation.  Here  the  fundamental  issues  of  the  deity 
of  Christ,  the  work  of  redemption,  and  the  experience  of 
divine  grace  meet.  The  rise  of  neo-orthodoxy  has  introduced 
a  new  context  in  the  discussion  of  the  historic  doctrine  of 
assurance  of  salvation.  Neo-orthodox  theology  has  raised 
many  questions.  In  almost  every  aspect  of  important  Biblical 
truth  neo-orthodoxy  has  provided  a  strange  blending  of  the 
old  liberalism  and  the  old  orthodoxy,  and  has  provided  its 
own  explanation  of  the  basic  concepts  of  systematic  theology. 

In  the  doctrine  of  assurance  of  salvation  neo-orthodoxy 
has  also  provided  a  new  approach.  Like  the  old  liberalism, 
neo-orthodoxy  has  delivered  itself  from  dependence  upon  the 
ipsa  verba  of  the  Scriptures  and  has  transferred  the  authority 
for  assurance  from  the  exact  wording  of  Scripture  to  the 
experience  of  the  believer.'  Like  the  old  orthodoxy,  the  neo¬ 
orthodox  view  has  given  to  spiritual  experience  a  super¬ 
natural  quality  in  which  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
meet  and  combine  in  creating  a  valid  experience  of  knowledge 
in  the  believer.  The  resultant  doctrine  of  assurance  of  salva¬ 
tion,  however,  raises  grave  doubts,  at  least  among  conserva¬ 
tive  scholars,  as  to  the  validity  of  this  new  assurance.  There 
is  good  cause  for  questioning  whether  the  neo-orthodox  doc- 

'According  to  Barth,  revelation  “takes  place  as  an  event,  when  and  where 
the  word  of  the  Bible  becomes  God’s  Word,  i.e.  when  and  where  the 
word  of  the  Bible  functions  as  the  word  of  a  witness,  when  and  where 
John’s  finger  points  not  in  vain  but  really  pointedly,  when  and  where  by 
means  of  its  word  we  also  succeed  in  seeing  and  hearing  what  he  saw 
and  heard”  (Karl  Barth,  The  Doctrine  of  the  fFord  of  God  —  Prolego¬ 
mena  to  Church  Dogmatics,  Vol.  I,  Part  I,  p.  127;  cf.  also  pp.  111-3S; 
Emil  Brunner,  Revelation  and  Reason  pp.  3-57). 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  third  in  a  series  on  the  general  subject, 
“Contemporary  Problems  in  Biblical  Interpretation.” 
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trine  of  assurance  is  a  solid  ground  on  which  the  believer 
can  trust  the  certainty  of  his  eternal  salvation. 

Characteristics  of  False  Assurance 
In  the  contemporary  situation  as  well  as  in  the  historic 
church  many  false  bases  for  assurance  may  be  observed. 
Among  those  uninstructed  in  Biblical  truth  the  tendency  to 
trust  in  a  relative  morality  sometimes  expressed  in  the 
standard  of  “doing  the  best  one  can”  is  frequently  observed. 
This  has  been  encouraged  by  affirmations  of  the  more  learned 
that  God  always  deals  in  love  and  that  this  is  a  supreme 
principle  overruling  any  standard  of  absolute  righteousness. 
In  like  manner,  the  tendency  to  trust  in  religious  works  or 
in  religion  itself  as  embodied  in  acts  of  ritual,  morality,  or 
worship  is  another  common  area  for  false  assurance  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Many  rely  on  church  membership,  acts  of  benevolence, 
or  other  good  works  as  a  ground  for  their  eternal  salvation. 
This  common  misapprehension  was  embodied  formerly  in 
Jewish  orthodoxy  where  salvation  consists  of  having  more 
good  works  than  bad.  To  these  general  areas  of  false  assur¬ 
ance  of  salvation  may  be  added  confidence  in  the  worship  of 
Mary  as  a  Mediatrix,  in  the  value  of  prayers  for  the  dead, 
and  the  general  approach  of  modern  liberalism  that  moral 
reformation  and  character  transformation  constitute  the  real 
basis  for  assurance  for  salvation.  Some  have  found  assurance 
in  the  denial  that  man  is  spiritually  lost  and  view  the  problem 
of  salvation  as  relative  rather  than  absolute. 

Into  this  milieu  of  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  ground 
of  assurance  of  salvation,  neo-orthodoxy  interposes  a  new 
context.  Unlike  the  old  liberalism  which  questioned  the  evil 
nature  of  man,  neo-orthodoxy  emphasizes  his  sinfulness  and 
depravity,  viewing  man  as  finite  and  God  as  infinite  with  a 
chasm  between  them  humanly  impossible  to  bridge.*  Salva¬ 
tion  from  the  neo-orthodox  point  of  view  is  made  possible  only 

^According  to  Emil  Brunner,  “sin  has  not  destroyed  all  freedom,  but  the 
central  freedom,  the  freedom  to  answer  God  as  He  wills  it  Therefore 
before  God  everyone  is  a  sinner,  and  all  that  one  does,  says,  or  thinks 
is  sinful”  (Emil  Brunner,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Creation  and  Re¬ 
demption.  Dogmatics,  II,  39;  cf.  also  Emil  Brunner,  Revelation  and 
Reason,  pp.  50-57). 
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by  the  experience  of  crisis  which  is  defined  as  the  meeting^  of 
the  finite  and  the  infinite  in  a  supernatural  r^elation  of  God 
to  the  darkened  heart  of  man.  In  this  revelation  God  reveals 
Himself  as  Redeemer  and  Savior.  As  to  the  exact  character 
of  the  way  of  salvation,  however,  neo-orthodoxy  gives  a 
variety  of  opinions  which  are  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  norm. 
On  the  right  is  Karl  Barth,  approximating  in  many  ways  the 
definition  of  redemption  as  found  in  the  creeds  of  the  historic 
church.’  On  the  left  is  Paul  Tillich  whose  definition  of  salva¬ 
tion  is  vague  and  abstract,  quite  removed  from  the  definitive 
terms  of  Biblical  theology.’  On  one  point,  however,  all  truly 
neo-orthodox  theologians  agree,  that  is,  that  the  absolute 
authority  for  divine  truth  and  therefore  the  ground  for  assur¬ 
ance  of  salvation  is  not  the  precise  words  of  the  Bible  but  is 
rather  the  divine  revelation  of  truth  experienced  by  the 
believer  as  he  reads  the  Scripture.  The  authority  or  ground 
of  assurance  is  transferred  from  the  Bible  itself  to  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  one  seeking  assurance.  It  is  this  faulty  basis  for 
assurance  which  raises  grave  questions  as  to  the  effect  of 
modern  neo-orthodoxy  as  it  relates  to  the  efficacy  of  gospel 
preaching.  It  suggests  that  neo-orthodoxy  has  no  more  valid 
ground  for  assurance  than  the  old  liberalism  which  it  tends 
to  supplant.  What  are  then  the  proper  grounds  for  assurance 
of  salvation? 

The  Biblical  Ground  for  Assurance 
The  promise  of  God:  The  authoritative  Word.  It  should  be 
evident  that  assurance  of  salvation  just  as  assurance  of  any 
other  fact  can  be  no  more  sure  than  the  authority  upon  which 
it  rests.  Just  as  ownership  of  a  given  piece  of  property 
depends  upon  the  precise  wording  of  its  title  deed  and  the 
recognition  of  that  title  by  a  proper  human  government,  so 
the  title  deed  for  salvation  rests  upon  the  promise  of  God. 
Because  of  widespread  confusion  in  contemporary  theology 
on  the  precise  definition  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 

’Barth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  457-533;  Dogmatics  in  Outline,  pp.  101-7. 

’Paul  Tillich,  The  New  Being,  pp.  92-100,  175-79;  Systematic  Theology, 
I,  168-82. 
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and  the  character  of  the  authority  which  is  based  upon  it, 
there  is  a  tendency  observable,  particularly  in  liberal  and 
neo-orthodox  theology,  to  by-pass  the  question  of  authority 
and  transfer  the  basis  of  assurance  to  human  experience.* 

The  dangers  of  building  doctrine  upon  human  experience 
have  been  often  pointed  out  and  are  demonstrable  by  the 
variety  of  opinions  which  human  experience  has  engendered. 
The  difficulty  is  that  human  experience  may  be  far  from  a 
norm,  may  be  inaccurately  analyzed,  and  may  be  made  the 
basis  of  an  induction  which  in  the  last  analysis  is  based  only 
on  fragmentary  evidence. 

The  fact  that  a  person  has  assurance  of  salvation  there¬ 
fore  is  not  in  itself  an  infallible  evidence  that  he  is  truly 
saved  in  the  Biblical  sense.  The  only  sure  basis  for  salvation 
is  the  promise  of  God  in  the  inspired  Word  of  God  which 
properly  accepted  by  faith  gives  validity  to  assurance.  One 
clear  promise  sustained  by  “Thus  saith  the  Lord”  is  better 
than  a  thousand  testimonies  of  human  conviction  without  a 
specific  ground.  A  proper  doctrine  of  assurance  of  salvation 
is  therefore  inseparable  from  a  belief  in  the  inspired  Word 
of  God.  This  is  not  to  say  necessarily  that  no  one  can  be  saved 
apart  from  acceptance  of  plenary  and  verbal  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  but  it  is  rather  that  assurance  based  on  anything 
less  is  open  to  serious  question. 

The  work  of  God  in  the  act  of  redemption.  The  assurance 
of  salvation  is  not  only  based  on  the  promise  of  God  that 
He  will  bestow  salvation  on  those  who  (jualify,  but  it  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  act  of  redemption  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ.  As  stated  in  orthodox  theology,  this  consists  in  the 
work  of  Christ  in  dying  on  the  cross  as  a  substitutionary  sac¬ 
rifice  for  sinful  man.  This  work  of  Christ  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  first  of  all  an  act  of  redemption,  or  purchase,  in 
which  Christ  by  His  death  on  the  cross  pays  the  price  de¬ 
manded  by  divine  justice  for  the  sin  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
defined  in  Romans  3:24  as  “being  justified  freely  by  his  grace 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.”  Because  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  sinner  who  participates  in  its  benefit 

*Brunner,  Revelation  and  Reason,  pp.  10-11. 
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is  declared  righteous  or  justified  by  God  without  any  payment 
on  the  sinner’s  part.  This  transaction  is  made  possible  by 
the  grace  of  God  released  through  the  act  of  purchase  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  death  of  Christ.  The  Greek  terminology  express¬ 
ing  the  action  of  redemption  includes  not  only  the  basic  idea 
of  purchase  (Gal.  3:13;  1  Tim.  2:6;  1  Pet.  1:18),  but  embraces 
also  the  idea  of  deliverance  from  slavery  and  bondage  in 
that  the  sinner  is  set  free  (Gal.  4:4-5;  5:13;  Rom  8:21). 

The  redemptive  act  of  Christ  is  also  revealed  as  constitut¬ 
ing  a  propitiation  or  satisfaction  of  God  meaning  that  the 
death  of  Christ  fulfills  the  righteous  demands  of  God  for 
judgment  upon  the  sinner.  Accordingly,  in  connection  with 
divine  redemption  Jesus  Christ  is  referred  to  as  the  One 
“whom  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  in 
his  blood,  to  show  his  righteousness  because  of  the  passing 
over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  forbearance  of  God” 
(Rom.  3:25).  This  satisfaction  of  the  righteousness  of  God 
is  described  as  satisfying  the  principle  of  divine  justice  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sin  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  sins 
committed  subsequent  in  time  to  the  act  of  redemption.  The 
act  of  propitiation  therefore  is  “for  the  showing,  I  say,  of  his 
righteousness  at  this  present  season:  that  he  might  himself 
be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  hath  faith  in  Jesus” 
(Rom.  3:26).  The  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross  according  to 
Scripture  provides  a  solid  basis  of  assurance  of  salvation  in 
that  the  redemptive  act  has  satisfied  the  righteous  demands 
of  a  holy  God  as  it  relates  to  judgment  upon  a  sinner. 

The  work  of  Christ  in  salvation  is  further  described  as  a 
reconciliation  of  the  sinner  to  God.  This  has  reference  to  the 
effect  of  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  sinner  himself  in 
removing  him  from  his  former  state  and  condition  of  condem¬ 
nation  to  his  new  estate  in  Christ.  It  is  therefore  especially 
related  to  the  work  of  God  in  the  believer  based  upon  the 
death  of  Christ  and  describes  the  complete  change  that  is 
thereby  wrought.  This  is  described  in  2  Corinthians  5:17-20 
in  these  words:  “Wherefore  if  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a 
new  creature:  the  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold,  they 
are  become  new.  But  all  things  are  of  God,  who  reconciled  us 
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to  himself  through  Christ,  and  gave  unto  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,  not  reckoning  unto  them  their  trespasses, 
and  having  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.  We 
are  ambassadors  therefore  on  behalf  of  Christ,  as  though  God 
were  entreating  by  us:  we  beseech  you  on  behalf  of  Christ, 
be  ye  reconciled  to  God”  (cf.  Rom.  5:10;  11:15;  Col.  1:21). 
The  work  of  God  in  the  act  of  redemption,  propitiation,  and 
reconciliation  as  provided  in  the  death  of  Christ  and  applied 
to  the  true  believer  is  a  solid  basis  for  assurance  for  salva¬ 
tion.  Apart  from  this  work  of  God  there  can  be  no  sure  ground 
of  assurance  of  salvation.  The  confidence  of  the  modern  liberal 
in  the  attribute  of  divine  love  as  being  sufficient  in  itself  or 
the  assurance  of  the  neo-orthodox  believer  who  rests  in  his 
own  experience  is  inadequate  ground  for  true  Biblical  assur¬ 
ance. 

The  terms  of  salvation.  Though  such  passages  as  2  Corin¬ 
thians  5:17-21  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  God  has 
provided  salvation  for  all,  nothing  is  plainer  in  Scripture 
than  the  conclusion  that  all  are  not  saved.  The  death  of  Christ 
in  itself  saves  no  one  except  as  it  is  applied  to  the  particular 
individual  according  to  the  terms  of  salvation  provided  in 
the  Word  of  God.  Scripture  revelation  makes  clear  that  there 
are  both  human  and  divine  conditions  which  must  be  met 
before  a  lost  soul  comes  into  the  place  of  safety  in  Christ.  On 
the  divine  side,  there  is  the  convicting  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(John  16:7-11)  and  the  gift  of  divine  grace  which  enables 
one  spiritually  dead,  enslaved  by  sin,  and  opposed  by  Satan 
to  understand  the  terms  of  salvation  and  believe.  The  human 
terms  of  salvation  are  summed  up  in  the  word  believe  as 
defined  in  the  Scripture.  The  Philippian  jailer,  desperately 
seeking  to  know  the  way  of  salvation,  was  informed  in  words 
of  beautiful  simplicity  by  Paul  and  Silas:  “Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  thou  and  thy  house” 
(Acts  16:31).  Such  belief  is  not  described  as  mere  intellectual 
assent  nor  as  an  emotional  response,  but  an  act  of  the  whole 
man  involving  intellect,  will,  and  sensibility  or  emotion.  The 
terms  of  salvation  are  limited  to  faith  in  Christ  because  of 
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the  inadequacy  and  insufficiency  of  any  other  approach.  Sal¬ 
vation  is  pictured  therefore  as  a  gift  (Rom.  6:23),  as  obtained 
by  those  “dead  through  .  .  .  trespasses  and  sins”  (Eph.  2:1). 
Salvation  is  therefore  not  a  work  of  man  for  God  or  a  work 
of  God  assisted  by  man,  but  rather  a  work  of  divine  salvation 
effective  on  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  Jesus  Christ  as 
Savior.  Assurance  of  salvation,  then,  comprehends  both  the 
authoritative  promise  of  God  and  the  effective  work  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  the  individual  believer  is  concerned,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  assurance  is  also  dependent  upon  his  own  decision 
in  meeting  the  terms  of  salvation. 

The  application  of  salvation.  The  ground  of  assurance  as 
stated  in  Scripture  is  something  more  than  an  intellectual 
comprehension  of  the  theology  of  salvation  and  more  than  a 
conviction  that  the  terms  of  salvation  have  been  met.  Scrip¬ 
tures  make  plain  that  there  is  a  corresponding  experience 
of  transformation  which  attends  the  work  of  salvation  in  a 
believer.  Some  aspects  of  this  are  nonexperimental,  but  the 
new  life  in  Christ  is  manifested  in  many  ways.  The  believer 
in  Christ  possesses  eternal  life  and  a  new  divine  nature  which 
tends  to  change  his  whole  viewpoint.  He  is  indeed  “a  new 
creature:  the  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold,  they  are 
become  new”  (2  Cor.  5:17).  The  believer  in  Christ  is  indwelt 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  opens  a  whole  new  field  of  spiritual 
experience.  He  now  knows  what  it  is  to  have  fellowship  with 
his  heavenly  Father  and  with  His  Savior  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  His  eyes  are  opened  to  spiritual  truth,  and  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  take  on  a  true  living  character  as  the  Spirit  of  God 
illuminates  the  written  Word.  He  experiences  a  new  relation¬ 
ship  to  other  believers  as  he  is  bound  to  them  by  ties  of  love 
and  common  faith  and  life.  The  believer  is  relieved  from  the 
load  of  condemnation  for  sin  and  experiences  hope  and  peace 
such  as  is  impossible  for  the  unbeliever.  His  experiences 
include  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  and  from  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Satan.  He  enters  into  the  joy  of  intercessory  prayer 
and  experiences  answers  to  prayer.  The  new  life  in  Christ, 
therefore,  provides  a  satisfying  and  Biblical  new  experience 
which  is  a  confirming  evidence  of  the  fact  of  his  salvation 
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and  a  vital  and  true  basis  for  assurance.  Unlike  the  faulty 
basis  of  experience  as  contained  in  liberal  and  neo-orthodox 
theology,  the  true  spiritual  experience  of  a  believer  in  Christ 
is  according  to  the  Biblical  pattern  confirmed  by  Biblical 
promises  and  in  keeping  with  the  whole  work  of  God  for  the 
newborn  child  of  God. 

The  Biblical  ground  of  assurance  therefore  rests  first  in 
the  promise  of  God  in  the  authoritative  and  inspired  Word 
of  God ;  second,  in  the  work  of  God  in  the  act  of  redemption 
in  that  Christ  died  for  the  sinner  upon  the  cross;  third,  in 
the  meeting  of  the  terms  of  salvation  as  revealed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture;  and  fourth,  in  the  experience  of  the  fruits  of  salvation, 
the  new  life  that  is  in  Chri.st  Jesus.  Apart  from  this  solid 
basis  for  assurance  of  salvation  there  can  be  no  human  cer¬ 
tainty  in  respect  to  eternal  salvation.  Properly  understood 
and  apprehended,  however,  the  believer  in  Christ  need  not 
remain  in  agonizing  uncertainty  as  to  this  all-important  ques¬ 
tion,  but  may  have  quiet  assurance  and  confidence  that  God 
has  saved  his  soul  and  has  begun  a  good  work  which  will  be 
consummated  in  eternity. 

Problems  of  Assurance 

In  the  practical  outworking  of  the  doctrine  of  assurance 
in  the  life  of  a  believer  in  Christ  many  problems  exist.  These, 
however,  are  all  clearly  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
four  major  grounds  for  assurance  as  outlined  in  the  preceding 
section.  Failure  to  apprehend  the  promise  of  God,  the  work 
of  God,  or  to  enter  fully  into  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  sal¬ 
vation  or  to  experience  the  fullness  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
frequently  breed  uncertainty  in  the  matter  of  assurance  of 
salvation. 

Resting  in  the  promise  of  God.  Much  of  the  confusion  that 
exists  in  the  matter  of  assurance  of  salvation  may  be  traced 
to  a  failure  to  rest  in  the  written  promises  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Those  who  tend  to  introspection,  to  examination  of  feel¬ 
ings,  and  are  unwilling  to  take  the  promises  of  God  at  their 
face  value  have  a  corresponding  loss  in  their  experience  of 
assurance  of  salvation.  Just  as  assurance  rests  upon  God’s 
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promise,  so  lack  of  assurance  inevitably  stems  from  a  failure 
in  this  area.  Ultimately  the  question  is  not  what  a  person 
feels,  but  what  the  Word  of  God  states. 

Misunderstanding  of  the  work  of  God  in  salvation.  Another 
area  of  confusion  in  the  matter  of  assurance  of  salvation  is 
the  failure  to  understand  that  salvation  is  a  work  of  grace 
based  on  the  work  of  Christ  for  man,  not  on  supposed  acts  of 
righteousness  of  men  before  men.  As  Ephesians  2:8-9  states 
clearly :  “For  by  grace  have  ye  been  saved  through  faith ;  and 
that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God;  not  of  works, 
that  no  man  should  glory.”  Assurance  of  salvation  that  is 
based  upon  ritual,  administration  of  sacraments,  membership 
in  a  local  church,  acts  of  benevolence  or  worship,  or  any  other 
supposedly  good  work  reveals  a  basic  failure  to  comprehend 
that  God’s  work  of  salvation  is  sufficient  in  itself  and  cannot 
be  supplemented  by  human  works  of  any  kind  or  character. 
Those  who  are  trying  to  be  good  enough  to  be  saved  will 
never  achieve  a  true  Biblical  assurance  and  in  fact  may  miss 
the  way  of  salvation  completely.  The  assurance  of  salvation 
can  be  no  more  certain  than  the  confidence  that  is  derived 
from  a  comprehension  of  the  complete  work  of  Christ  on  the 
cross  in  our  salvation. 

The  experience  of  belief.  Another  intricate  problem  in  the 
doctrine  of  assurance  is  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes 
true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Scriptures  make  clear  that  a 
mere  intellectual  faith  or  assent  to  the  theological  proposition 
is  not  what  is  meant  in  the  Scriptures  when  we  are  exhorted 
to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Those  given  to  introspec¬ 
tion  and  to  psychological  analysis  of  their  own  emotions  and 
mental  attitudes  may  often  have  difficulty  in  achieving  assur¬ 
ance  of  salvation.  The  problems  inherent  in  the  question  of 
whether  one  has  met  the  terms  of  salvation,  however,  can  be 
dissolved  by  a  frank  facing  of  the  issues.  One  who  has  any 
question  as  to  whether  he  has  actually  received  Christ  should 
decisively  settle  this  issue  before  God.  Often  the  indecision  that 
is  reflected  in  such  an  attitude  is  born  of  an  unwillingness  to 
accept  all  the  implications  of  the  deity  and  lordship  of  Christ. 
There  is  a  corresponding  holding  back  from  a  true  resting  in 
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the  divine  promise  and  the  divine  work.  Such  individuals  need 
thorough  grounding  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation  as  revealed 
in  the  Scripture  and  careful  teaching  as  to  the  extent  and 
implications  of  salvation  in  Christ.  Some  have  found  relief 
from  nagging  doubt  by  following  the  simple  formula  of  offer¬ 
ing  the  prayer:  “If  I  have  never  trusted  in  Christ  before,  I 
do  it  now.”  Ultimately  the  rest  of  faith  embodied  in  assurance 
of  salvation  does  not  come  from  self-analysis  or  introspec¬ 
tion,  but  from  full  confidence  in  the  plan  of  God  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  those  who  will  put  their  trust  in  Christ. 

Experience  as  a  ground  of  assurance.  Though  a  faulty 
assurance  of  salvation  sometimes  results  from  dependence 
upon  experience,  the  Scriptures  make  clear  that  the  true 
child  of  God  may  expect  certain  confirming  experiences.  The 
child  of  God  who  is  filled  with  the  Spirit  and  manifesting  the 
fruit  and  normal  experiences  of  the  Spirit-filled  life  has  little 
difficulty  with  the  question  of  assurance.  Christians,  how¬ 
ever,  who  are  unyielded  to  God  and  in  whose  life  there  is  sin 
grieving  the  Spirit  of  God  may  often  come  under  a  cloud  in 
which  their  assurance  of  salvation  is  subject  to  question. 
Often  a  lack  of  assurance  is  an  indication  not  of  an  unsaved 
condition  but  rather  the  evidence  that  the  believer  is  out  of 
fellowship  with  God.  There  is  no  ground  of  assurance  more 
satisfying  than  that  of  intimate  fellowship  with  the  triune 
God  which  is  the  supreme  fruit  of  Biblical  salvation.  The 
God  who  intends  that  every  believer  should  rejoice  in  His 
presence  throughout  all  eternity  in  glory  intends  also  that  the 
child  of  God  even  in  a  sinful  world  should  know  the  joy  of 
constantly  beholding  the  Father’s  face.  The  assurance  of  sal¬ 
vation  is  therefore  not  only  the  result  of  meeting  the  theo- 
logicar'fconditions,  but  is  the  normal  and  joyous  estate  of  the 
child  of  God  walking  in  the  will  of  God. 


Historical  Problems  in 
The  Fourth  Gospel 

By  Everett  F.  Harrison 

One  of  the  complaints  against  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  that 
John  has  departed  from  the  pattern  of  the  Synoptics  in  factu¬ 
al  matters  about  which  the  tradition  must  have  been  clear. 
The  representation  of  the  Baptist  is  one  of  the  sore  spots.  It 
is  sometimes  alleged  that  by  the  time  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  written  the  church  was  menaced  by  a  continuing  move¬ 
ment  centered  in  veneration  for  this  man.  At  Ephesus  Paul 
found  certain  disciples  who  had  received  John’s  baptism. 
Recalling  that  Ephesus  is  the  traditional  point  of  origin  for 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  one  might  conclude  that  the  writer,  con¬ 
scious  of  this  movement  in  his  own  locale,  so  constructed  his 
account  as  to  make  John  entirely  subordinate  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  In  line  with  this,  he  makes  the  Baptist  say  regard¬ 
ing  Jesus,  “He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.”  This  is 
specious  criticism,  but  is  it  true? 

The  Synoptics  report  Jesus’  generous  praise  of  John,  but 
they  also  cite  His  statement  that  one  who  is  least  in  the 
kingdom  is  greater  than  he.  This  is  our  clue  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  portrayal  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  We  are  to 
see  that  the  Baptist’s  limitation  is  not  personal  but  dispensa- 
tional.  He  belongs  to  the  old  order.  As  the  friend  of  the 
bridegroom,  he  prepares  for  the  wedding,  but  another  partici¬ 
pates  therein.  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John.  As 
the  leading  function  of  the  law  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
gospel,  so  John — who  is  closely  associated  with  the  law — can 
only  prepare.  As  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets,  he 
must  point  men  to  the  greater  One  to  come.  John  can  prepare 
disciples  for  Jesus,  but  cannot  be  one  himself.  The  lesser  must 
serve  the  greater. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  second  installment  of  the  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas  Memorial  Lectures  on  the  subject,  “The  Fourth  Gospel  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Synoptics,’’  given  November  18-21,  19S8,  at  the  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary,  by  Dr.  Harrison. 
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A  second  problem  relates  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  many 
of  whom  served  under  the  Baptist  originally.  The  difficulty 
here  is  that  in  the  Synoptics  the  call  of  these  men  is  located 
in  Galilee,  with  no  mention  of  previous  contact,  whereas  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  several  of  them  are  pictured  as  following 
Jesus  in  Judea  at  an  earlier  date.  To  be  sure,  both  the  Synop¬ 
tic  and  Johannine  records  agree  in  many  things — the  fact  that 
Jesus  had  disciples,  that  they  were  twelve  in  number,  all 
chosen  by  the  Lord,  that  Judas  was  the  betrayer,  that  the 
group  as  a  w’hole  were  Galileans.  Still,  the  problem  stated 
above  cries  out  for  settlement.  Must  one  account  be  wrong 
for  the  other  to  be  correct?  The  very  readiness  of  the  fisher¬ 
men  to  leave  their  nets  and  respond  to  Jesus’  call  certainly 
calls  for  explanation.  John’s  account  furnishes  what  is  needed. 
It  tells  us  that  there  was  a  preliminary  contact,  wherein 
Jesus  so  powerfully  impressed  these  men,  so  thoroughly  read 
their  characters,  and  so  tantalizingly  predicted  their  futures, 
that  when  He  was  ready  for  the  step  of  choosing  the  Twelve, 
the  same  men  were  already  committed  to  Him. 

We  move  on  to  a  much  more  serious  difficulty — the  place 
of  our  Lord’s  ministry.  The  Synoptics  make  Galilee  the  arena 
for  His  labors,  except  for  the  Passion  narrative.  John,  on 
the  other  hand,  apart  from  noting  Jesus’  activity  in  Galilee 
in  chapters  2,  4  and  6,  lays  principal  stress  on  His  work  in 
Judea.  As  far  as  chronology  is  concerned,  both  representations 
may  well  be  true,  for  the  total  of  reported  activity  for  Jesus 
includes  only  what  could  be  compressed  into  a  month’s  time. 
Even  if  the  ministry  lasted  but  a  year,  there  w’ould  still  be 
room  for  a  Galilean  and  a  Judean  ministry. 

If  Jesus  did  labor  in  Judea,  John  was  the  logical  one  to 
report  it,  for  he  seems  to  have  had  connections  there  which 
the  other  disciples  lacked,  including  a  home  in  the  holy  city 
(John  19:27)  and  acquaintanceship  with  the  high  priest 
(John  18:16).  The  early  chapters  of  Acts  locate  him  there 
after  the  resurrection,  and  Galatians  2 :9  corroborates  this. 

There  is  every  probability  that  Jesus,  as  a  pious  Jew  and 
a  lover  of  the  temple,  would  seek  to  be  present  at  the  national 
festivals  as  frequently  as  possible.  John’s  Gospel  makes  much 
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of  these  feasts  and  Jesus’  observance  of  them.  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  our  Lord  attending  them  as  a  passive  observer  or  a 
routine  participant.  If  He  caused  a  flurry  when  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  what  are  we  to  expect  of  Him  as  a  man,  conscious 
of  His  deity  and  His  Messianic  office?  He  must  declare  Him¬ 
self.  That  this  was  the  case,  John’s  Gospel  furnishes  clear 
testimony. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Synoptics  do  not  recount  a 
Judean  ministry  as  such,  they  give  evidencie  of  the  knowledge 
of  Jesus’  labors  in  this  section.  They  agree  that  Christ’s 
baptism  and  temptation  occurred  in  Judea.  It  would  be  a  pre¬ 
carious  argument  from  silence  to  contend  that  nothing  else 
occurred  there  simply  because  the  Synoptics  have  nothing 
further  to  say  of  the  ministry  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  narratives  contain  several  references  which  point  to 
such  a  ministry — the  visit  to  the  home  in  Bethany  (Luke  10), 
the  borrowing  of  the  colt  (with  the  evidence  of  prior  under¬ 
standing  between  Jesus  and  the  owner),  the  use  of  the  upper 
room,  and  possibly  some  contact  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
In  the  lament  over  Jerusalem  (Matt.  23:37)  Jesus  indicated 
that  He  had  often  desired  to  gather  her  children  together.  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  such  desire  may  have  been  exercised  at  a 
distance,  for  the  Lord  also  said,  “and  ye  would  not.’’  This 
presupposes  several  contacts  with  the  city  when  His  claims 
were  presented.  John’s  Gospel  supplies  exactly  this  informa¬ 
tion. 

It  might  be  maintained,  however,  that  all  these  contacts 
could  have  been  pressed  into  a  short  span  of  time,  in  which 
case  the  problem  of  earlier  contacts  with  Jerusalem,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  John,  would  still  remain.  But  it  is  just  here  that  the 
Synoptics  speak  most  clearly  and  decisively,  for  they  unitedly 
testify  that  as  Jesus  led  the  way  to  the  holy  city  on  His  last 
journey  He  kept  telling  His  disciples  what  the  result  of  that 
journey  would  be.  Rejection  and  death  awaited  Him.  As 
Scott  Holland  puts  it:  “He  does  not  go  to  offer  His  Gospel  to 
Jerusalem,  to  give  it  its  chance  of  salvation.  All  that  is  over. 
The  decision  has  been  taken.  Jerusalem  has  given  its  verdict. 
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It  has  pronounced  irrevocably  against  him.”' 

The  Lord  makes  clear  that  Jerusalem  has  had  its  day  of 
visitation  and  did  not  embrace  it.  Now  she  must  suffer  the 
consequences.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  the  Synoptics  do  not 
give  us  the  information  about  the  circumstances  of  Jesus’ 
witness  to  Jerusalem.  We  must  look  to  John  for  this.  The  point 
is  that  the  Synoptics  themselves  cannot  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  apart  from  the  information  John  supplies  about  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  Jerusalem  to  hear  the  Savior  and  evaluate  His 
claims. 

On  the  other  hand,  John  cannot  be  fully  understood  apart 
from  the  Synoptics.  His  account  presupposes  on  the  part  of 
its  readers  that  they  know  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  and  that 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  came  from  that  area.  When  Jesus 
labors  in  Judea,  He  does  so  not  as  a  native  but  as  an  outsider. 
In  connection  with  the  discourse  on  the  bread  of  life,  John 
tells  of  the  disillusionment  of  many  who  have  been  Jesus’ 
disciples.  This  presupposes  a  rather  extensive  ministry  in 
Galilee,  which  is  what  the  Synoptics  record.  Furthermore, 
John  mentions  the  great  crowd  at  the  triumphal  entry.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  apart  from  the  assumption  that 
these  were  Galilean  pilgrims  attending  the  Passover  feast. 
Their  enthusiasm  presupposes  a  large  measure  of  contact 
with  Jesus  on  their  home  soil. 

We  may  seem  to  be  running  into  a  contradiction.  John  6 
testifies  that  Jesus  lost  His  Galilean  following,  yet  John  12 
seems  to  say  that  a  year  later  His  popularity  was  high  among 
the  Galilean  pilgrims.  Two  explanations  are  possible.  The 
two  groups  may  not  have  been  the  same,  in  the  main.  Then, 
too,  John  12  may  be  said  to  imply  a  recent  tour  of  Galilee 
when  Jesus*  popularity  may  have  been  largely  restored. 

It  is  necessary,  finally,  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Whereas 
the  S3moptics  put  the  cleansing  at  the  close  of  the  ministry 
and  make  it,  together  with  the  trimphal  entry,  the  occasion 
of  decisive  ecclesiastical  opposition  to  Jesus  which  led  to  His 
death,  the  Fourth  Gospel  puts  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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ministry.  In  place  of  the  cleansing  at  the  close  of  the  min¬ 
istry  as  the  occasion  for  Jesus’  death,  it  seems  to  introduce 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  as  fulfilling  that  function. 

There  is  sufficient  agreement  in  the  two  accounts  of  temple 
cleansing  to  make  possible  the  conclusion  that  they  are  re¬ 
ports  of  the  same  incident,  for  there  is  no  greater  divergence 
than  is  ofen  found  between  Synoptic  accounts  of  events  which 
are  obviously  the  same.  The  common  critical  contention  is 
that  only  one  cleansing  occurred  and  that  it  took  place  at  the 
close  of  the  ministry.  This  is  favored  on  the  ground  of  the 
general  reliability  of  the  Markan  order  of  events.  This  has 
been  shaken  somewhat,  by  the  claim  of  Form  Criticism  that 
the  data  of  the  gospel  tradition  existed  originally  in  small, 
detached  units,  and  that  these  were  utilized  by  the  writers 
of  our  Gospels  according  to  their  individual  discretion  and 
purpose.  Hence  the  order  of  position  in  the  various  accounts 
is  not  necessarily  the  order  of  occurrence.  It  is  held,  further¬ 
more,  that  if  Mark  wished  to  make  use  of  the  unit  dealing 
with  the  temple  cleansing,  he  had  perforce  to  place  it  where 
he  did,  because  according  to  his  narrative  Jesus  made  only 
one  visit  to  the  holy  city,  and  that  just  prior  to  His  death. 

Those  who  favor  the  Markan  position  for  the  cleansing 
tend  to  hold  that  John’s  location  of  the  event  is  dictated  not 
by  historical  but  by  doctrinal  considerations,  to  fit  in  with 
the  emphases  of  his  Gospel.  The  reports  of  the  first  miracle 
and  of  the  visit  of  Nicodemus  are  understood  as  efforts  to 
expose  the  inadequacy  of  Judaism,  with  the  temple  cleansing 
an  integral  part  of  this  motif.  One  may  agree  with  the  obser¬ 
vation  about  John’s  purpose  without  sacrificing  the  historicity 
of  the  events  reported. 

Let  us  ask  what  is  favorable  to  the  Synoptic  location  of 
the  temple  cleansing.  It  is  the  naturalness  of  this  event  as 
the  sequel  to  the  triumphal  entry.  Proclaimed  as  king,  Jesus 
must  now  prove  His  position  by  showing  that  He  is  Lord  of 
the  temple.  Messiah  could  not  conceivably  be  indifferent  to 
the  profanation  of  the  holy  place  which  was  the  very  heart 
of  Judaism. 

However,  before  leaping  to  conclude  that  the  cleansing 
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must  have  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  ministry,  we  should 
confront  two  difficulties.  One  is  the  chronology.  In  John’s 
account  it  is  stated  that  the  temple  had  been  built  over  a 
period  of  forty-six  years.  Herod  commenced  construction  in 
20  B.C.  We  thus  come  out  with  a  date  which  fits  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  ministry  but  which  hardly  fits  the  close.  Again, 
the  false  witnesses  at  the  trial  of  Jesus  claimed  that  they 
heard  Him  say:  “I  will  destroy  this  temple  that  is  made  with 
hands,  and  in  three  days  I  will  build  another,  not  made  with 
hands.”  These  words  echo  John’s  report  of  the  cleansing 
rather  than  Mark’s.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  words  of 
Jesus  have  been  garbled  somewhat  in  the  fairly  long  interval. 

Can  we  then  take  the  other  tack  and  find  support  for 
John’s  account  as  the  proper  placing  of  the  cleansing?  We 
can  find  it  in  the  emergence  of  strong  opposition  to  Jesus  in 
Jerusalem  at  an  early  time,  forcing  Him  to  leave  for  Galilee 
(John  4:1-3).  He  had  touched  official  Judaism  to  the  quick, 
and  it  quivered  with  rage. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  ample  reason  for  locating  a 
cleansing  at  the  close  of  the  ministry  and  also  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  a  double  cleans¬ 
ing.  It  is  favored  by  the  psychological  factor.  Evils  such  as 
the  temple  traffic  tend  to  return  when  the  pressure  is  lifted, 
especially  when  winked  at  by  the  authorities. 

The  raising  of  Lazarus  is  a  difficult  issue  because  it  looms 
so  large  in  the  Johannine  account  yet  is  absent  from  the 
Synoptics.  We  must  choose  here  between  a  view  of  the  signs 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  makes  them  creations  of  the 
writer,  acted  allegories  intended  to  serve  a  dogmatic  pur¬ 
pose  but  devoid  of  historical  foundation,  and  that  view  which 
accepts  them  because  it  recognizes  in  them  a  form  of  the 
truly  supernatural  element,  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
gospel  message.  This  latter  view  is  willing  to  apply  historical 
criticism  to  the  signs  in  John’s  Gospel,  and  when  it  does  it 
concludes  that  there  is  a  simplicity  and  an  artlessness  here 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  apocryphal  attempts  of 
later  days.  If  we  sweep  away  the  miracles  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  on  the  ground  that  they  are  created  to  serve  a  dog- 
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matic  purpose,  we  incriminate  the  Synoptic  writers  also, 
inasmuch  as  they  report  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand. 

It  was  unnecessary  for  John  to  create  a  miracle  in  order 
to  provide  an  appropriate  setting  for  the  rejection  of  Christ 
by  His  own  nation.  There  was  ample  enmity  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  attested  by  all  the  Gospels,  to  account 
for  the  taking  of  action  against  Him.  This  antagonism  was 
deepened  during  holy  week  till  a  breach  was  created  that 
defied  healing. 

There  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  about  the  raising  of 
Lazarus.  Other  resurrections  are  reported  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  John  found  it  especially  pertinent  to  his  purpose  to 
include  this  account.  As  early  as  chapter  two  he  brought  into 
focus  our  Lord’s  resurrection.  Lazarus’  experience  was  a 
pointer  directing  attention  to  His  own  forthcoming  death 
and  resurrection. 

One  cannot  be  sure  why  the  Synoptics  have  omitted  this 
miracle,  although  it  should  be  noted  that  they  do  not  report 
any  miracles  of  Jesus  in  the  Passion  narrative,  except  that 
of  the  fig  tree,  which  did  not  involve  a  person.  If  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  story  has  some  difficulty,  so  has  its  rejection. 
Lazarus’  resurrection  is  doubtless  to  be  connected  with  Jesus’ 
announcement  in  John  6  that  the  time  was  coming  when  all 
in  the  grave  would  hear  His  voice  and  come  forth.  If  one 
insists  that  this  passage  is  introduced  by  John  to  provide 
background  for  chapter  11,  which  is  also  to  be  regarded  as 
unhistorical,  the  felony  is  compounded.  But  if  John  5  is  a 
true  report,  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  simply  its  demonstration 
and  a  hint  as  to  its  ultimate  complete  fulfilment. 


The  Accuser  and  the  Advocate 
In  Jewish  Liturgy 

Charles  L.  Feinberg 

The  liturgy  of  the  synagogue  is  contained  in  two  main 
sources,  the  daily  prayer  book  (the  Siddur)  and  a  series  of 
prayer  books  (Machzor)  for  the  chief  festivals  of  the  Jewish 
calendar,  that  is,  the  New  Year,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
the  pilgrim  festivals  of  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles. 
What  the  Machzor  has  to  say  on  so  important  a  subject  as 
atonement  is  stated  by  Gabe:  “As  it  is,  much  has  been  written 
on  the  Christian  dogma  of  the  Atonement,  for  instance,  and 
various  views  have  been  expounded  carefully  and  systematic¬ 
ally  on  that  subject;  but  very  little  exhaustive  research  has 
been  done  by  Christian  theologians  into  the  idea  of  Atone¬ 
ment  in  Judaism,  although  a  Machzor  of  over  350  pages  of 
medium  size  (8  in.  x  5V4  in.)  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  matter  in  very  small  print  is  required  for  the 
proper  observance  of  that  most  solemn  of  Jewish  fasts.  The 
contents  of  this  document  —  although  not  hidden  in  any 
particular  cave  —  are,  to  the  Church,  almost  terra  incognita. 
If  the  Church  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Machzor, 
her  Gospel  would  acquire  additional  meanings  even  for  her¬ 
self.”' 

The  contents  of  the  prayers  of  Israel  are  significant  for 
the  student  of  the  Word  of  God,  because  they  express  the 
religious  sentiments  and  the  aspirations  of  the  nation.*  The 
religious  leaders  in  Israel  worked  diligently  on  the  liturgy, 
for  there  are  no  less  than  seventy-three  commentators  on  diffi¬ 
cult  portions  of  the  prayer  book.*  Oesterley  and  Box,  non- 
Jewish  scholars  who  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
primary  sources  of  Jewish  liturgy,  have  expressed  themselves 
in  this  manner:  “The  importance  and  interest  of  the  Jewish 

*E.  S.  Gabe,  “The  Gospel  and  the  Jewish  Prayer  Book”  in  The  Hebrevi 
Christian,  31:2:53*54,  Summer,  1958. 

*S.  Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism  (Second  Series,  1938),  p.  120. 

’S.  Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism  (Third  Series,  1945),  p.  9. 
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Liturgy — especially,  of  course,  in  its  earlier  elements — for  the 
study  of  Christian  origins  is  not  generally  recognised  .  .  . 
there  is  an  immense  deal  in  the  Jewish  Liturgy  which  is  of 
profound  importance  and  interest  for  the  student  of  Christian 
origins  ...  In  the  primitive  Church  Order  contained  in  the 
Diddche,  chaps,  vii-xv.,  the  prayers  are  distinctly  Jewish  in 
character  and  reveal  many  phrases  and  ideas  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Jewish  Liturgy.”* 

The  first  development  of  the  liturgy  was,  doubtless,  a 
spontaneous  one  of  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  at  times  incor¬ 
porating  historical  events  in  the  nation’s  history.  At  first  the 
prayers  were  handed  down  orally,  prayer  books  appearing 
only  as  late  as  the  seventh  century.*  When  we  seek  to  discover 
the  contents  of  the  early  liturgy,  we  find  little  more  than  the 
headings  of  the  benedictions,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  thus 
belonging  to  the  pre-Maccabean  period.*  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  liturgy  developed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  most  pronounced  period  of  development  began  in  the 
sixth  to  the  seventh  century  about  the  time  of  the  inclusion 
of  poetical  compositions  of  widely  differing  quality  and  of 
great  number.’  As  to  the  later  development  we  learn  that 
“much  work  in  systematizing  the  order  of  prayers  was  ac¬ 
complished  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  prayer- 
books  of  that  time  served  as  the  basis  for  those  of  later 
centuries.”*  Ismar  Elbogen,  an  authority  in  liturgical  matters, 
claims  that  the  basic  prayers  are  common  to  Jews  throughout 
the  world,  being  mentioned  already  in  the  Talmud.  From  the 
fifth  century  on  the  liturgy  began  to  accept  more  of  the 
Piyutim  (s3niagogal  poetry),  and  the  form  of  the  prayers 

‘W.  O.  E.  Oestericy  and  G.  H.  Box,  A  Short  Survey  of  the  Literature  of 
Rabbinical  and  Mediaeval  Judaism,  pp.  141-42. 

‘B.  Cohen,  “Liturgical  Literature”  in  Jevuish  People,  III,  82. 

*S.  Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism  (Second  Series),  p.  67. 

’W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  G.  H.  Box,  op.  cit.,  p.  144. 

*B.  Cohen,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 
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began  to  vary.*  As  for  the  forms  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  they  go  back  to  an  early  date,  before  the 
Geonic  period.'® 

In  characterizing  the  Jewish  liturgy  Oesterley  and  Box 
declare:  “One  of  the  first  things  which  will  strike  even  a 
cursory  reader  of  the  Jewish  Liturgy  is  its  Scriptural  atmos¬ 
phere;  the  incorporation  of  Biblical  phrases  and  passages  in 
the  synagogue  prayers  is  one  of  their  marked  character¬ 
istics.”"  To  the  student  of  the  subject  unacquainted  with  the 
liturgy  of  the  Jews  this  may  come  as  a  surprise,  but  scarcely 
any  prayers  could  be  more  Biblically  centered  than  those  of 
which  we  are  treating.  The  Psalms  find  a  large  place  in  the 
pages  of  the  Machzor,  and  the  law  is  also  well  represented. 
The  Bible,  then,  formed  in  the  main  the  framework  for  the 
petitions  and  thanksgivings  of  their  prayer  books. 

In  order  properly  to  evaluate  the  concepts  of  accuser  and 
advocate  in  the  liturgy,  we  must  first  grasp  some  of  the 
significance  of  the  New  Year  Day  and  Day  of  Atonement  in 
the  realm  of  judgment.  Let  the  prayer  book  speak  for  itself: 
“From  of  old  this  is  the  appointed  day  whereon  the  deeds 
of  every  day  are  weighed  and  judged,  whereon  ail  creatures 
approach  thy  terrible  presence,  beseeching  thee  that  redemp¬ 
tion  may  outweigh  strict  justice.”'*  Further  it  is  written, 
“We  shall  celebrate  the  mighty  holiness  of  this  day,  for  it  is 
one  of  awe  and  terror.  Thereon  is  thy  dominion  exalted  and 
thy  throne  is  established  in  mercy,  and  thou  sittest  thereon 
in  truth.  Verily,  it  is  thou  alone,  who  are  judge  and  arbiter, 
who  knowest  and  art  witness;  thou  writest  down  and  settest 
the  seal,  thou  recordest  and  tellest;  yea,  thou  rememberest 
the  things  forgotten.”'*  And  again,  “On  the  first  day  of  the 

*lsmar  Elbogen,  “Liturgy”  in  The  Universal  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  VII, 
141.  According  to  Jewish  law,  he  who  did  not  understand  Hebrew  was 
allowed  to  recite  his  private  prayers  in  the  language  he  understood.  Ibid., 
p.  142. 

"This  era  covered  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  to  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  century,  about  four  and  one  half  centuries.  Gaon  was  the  title 
given  to  the  heads  of  leading  rabbinical  academies  in  Babylonia. 

"\V.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  G.  H.  Box,  op.  cit.,  p.  14S. 

"M.  Adler,  Festival  Synagogue  Service,  Part  I,  p.  142. 

'^Ibid.,  p.  146. 
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year  it  is  inscribed,  and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  decree 
is  sealed,  how  many  shall  pass  away  and  how  many  shall  be 
born,  who  shall  live  and  who  shall  die,  who  at  the  measure 
of  man’s  days  and  who  before  it;  who  shall  perish  by  fire 
and  who  by  water,  who  by  the  sword,  who  by  wild  beasts, 
who  by  hunger  and  who  by  thirst;  who  by  earthquake  and 
who  by  plague,  who  by  strangling  and  who  by  stoning;  who 
shall  have  rest  and  who  shall  go  wandering,  who  shall  be 
tranquil  and  who  shall  be  harassed,  who  shall  be  at  ease  and 
who  shall  be  afflicted;  who  shall  become  poor  and  who  shall 
wax  rich;  who  shall  be  brought  low  and  who  shall  be  lifted 
up.”‘^  It  is  thus  readily  discerned  how  large  a  place  the 
thought  of  judgment  or  assize  has  in  the  prayers  of  the  New 
Year  Day  and  Day  of  Atonement,  called  the  High  or  Awful 
Holy  Days. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
theme  of  judgment  is  that  put  on  the  concept  of  sin.  Schechter 
states;  “Perhaps  I  may  remark  that  confession  of  sin  is  an 
especial  feature  of  the  Jewish  liturgy,  which  the  Jew  is 
eager  to  repeat  as  often  as  the  opportunity  offers  itself.”” 
Several  times  during  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  worshipper 
repeats  a  long  list  of  sins  and  transgressions,  those  of  com¬ 
mission  and  omission.  The  interesting  feature  is  that  these 
confessions  are  never  voiced  in  the  singular  pronoun.  The 
explanation  is;  “And  it  was  this  overwhelming  sense  of  his 
solidarity  with  Israel  which  urged  him  to  read  the  confession 
prescribed  for  Yom  Kippur  (Day  of  Atonement)  in  all  its 
fullest  details,  explaining  that  though  there  may  be  sins 
which  he  himself  had  not  committed,  he  felt  himself  to  be  a 
member  of  the  great  body  of  Israel  whose  individual  members 
form  only  one  great  unit  of  souls.”**  Furthermore,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  sin  has  been  the  cause  of  exile  from  the  land  of 
promise;  “But  because  of  our  sins  we  have  been  exiled  from 
our  land  and  removed  far  away  from  our  country,  and  we 
are  unable  to  perform  our  duties  in  the  house  of  thy  choice, 

'*Ibid.,  p.  147. 

"S.  Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism  (Second  Series),  p.  157. 

'*Ihid..  p.  270. 
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the  ^eat  and  holy  house  called  by  thy  Name,  because  of  the 
hand  that  hath  been  stretched  out  against  thy  sanctuary.”*^ 
The  reader  must  not  be  misled  into  thinking  that  all 
branches  of  Judaism  view  alike  the  matters  of  sin  and  atone¬ 
ment.  Besides  the  orthodox  viewpoint,  there  are  those  of  the 
Reformed  and  conservative  theologies.  Kohler  sets  forth  the 
Reformed  position  when,  after  speaking  of  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  he  says:  “Atonement  could  no  longer  be 
obtained  by  the  priest  with  the  sacrificial  blood,  the  incense, 
or  the  scapegoat ;  it  must  come  through  the  repentance  of  the 
sinner,  leading  him  back  from  the  path  of  error  to  the  way 
of  God.”'*  As  for  a  mediator  in  the  matter  of  sin,  we  are 
told :  “No  mediator  was  needed  between  man  and  his  heavenly 
Father  from  the  moment  that  each  individual  learned  to 
approach  God  in  true  humility  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
imploring  His  pardon  for  sin  and  promising  to  amend  his 
ways.”'*  The  conservative  view  parallels  this.  Says  Schechter: 
“Forgiveness  is  achieved  in  various  ways,  through  suffering 
and  death,  through  atonement  of  sacrifices,  but  more  promi¬ 
nently  through  repentance,  which  latter  is  the  most  divine 
aspect  of  the  three.”*® 

With  this  background  in  mind  we  are  prepared  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  twin  concepts  of  accuser  and  advocate  in  the  Jewish 
liturgy.  The  words  employed  are  Greek  terms  transferred 
into  Hebrew  characters.  The  word  kategoreo  signifies  to  speak 
against,  especially  before  judges,  accuse.  From  the  verb  comes 
the  noun  kategoros,  an  accuser,  prosecutor,  or  plaintiff  in  a 
lawsuit,  or  one  who  speaks  disparagingly  of  another.*'  Sune- 
goreo  means  plead  in  court,  advocate,  and  sunegoros  indicates 
an  advocate  or  public  advocate,  “chosen  by  the  state,  e.g.,  at 
Athens,  to  defend  laws  against  proposed  changes  before  the 

'^M.  Adler,  op.  cit..  Part  III,  p.  126. 

'*K.  Kohler,  Jewish  Theology,  p.  467. 

'*Ibid.,  p.  468. 

*®S.  Schechter,  Some  Aspects  of  Rabbinic  Theology,  p.  294. 

*'H.  G.  Liddell  and  R.  Scott,  A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  rev.  by  H.  S.  Jones, 
2  vols.,  sub  voce. 
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nomothetai**''  Of  interest  are  the  elaborations  of  meaning 
given  these  words  in  Jewish  usage.  Simon  Cohen  states: 
**(satan,  kategor)^  a  member  of  the  heavenly  court  of  angels 
whose  function  it  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  God  the  sins 
which  have  been  committed  by  mankind.  ...  In  the  Midrash, 
Satan  mekatreg,  ‘Satan  the  Accuser/  is  a  frequent  figure. 
He  reveals  the  sins  of  Israel  to  God  {Midrash  Ex.  31)  and 
is  particularly  likely  to  make  such  accusation  in  time  of 
danger  {Yer.  Sab.  ii,  5b;  Midrash  Gen.  91:9;  Midrash  Eccl. 
3:2).  He  has  power  to  accuse  mankind  on  364  days  of  the 
year  (the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  of  hasatan) ;  but  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  his  right  to  indict  is  suspended  (Yoma 
20a).”**  M.  Jastrow  treats  both  the  word  for  accuser  and 
that  for  advocate.  He  states,  **qitreg  (a  transposed  denom.  of 
qategor)  ‘to  denounce,  bring  charges ;  to  incite  anger  against.* 
Satan  brings  charges  against  man.  Gen.  R.  s.  49 — ‘when  the 
judge  rises,  the  advocate  is  silenced,  and  the  accuser  goes 
to  carry  out  his  mission  (of  punishment).’  Esth.  R.  ‘against 
every  charge  that  Haman  preferred  against  Israel  here  below, 
Michael  spoke  in  their  defense  above.’”**  With  regard  to 
advocate  the  explanation  is  given,  *‘senegor  (sunegoros) — 
‘advocate,  attorney,’  opp.  qategor  prosecutor.  R.  Hash.  26  a: 
‘the  accuser  (gold  reminding  of  the  golden  calf)  must  not 
be  made  an  advocate  (therefore  must  the  high  priest  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  not  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  gold- 
embroidered  garments).”’**  Such  are  the  definitions  and  con¬ 
notations  of  the  terms  for  accuser  and  advocate. 

When  one  comes  to  the  Machzor  for  the  New  Year  and 
the  Day  Atonement  to  consider  the  concepts  of  accuser  and 
advocate,  he  finds  the  references  are  not  incidental  nor 
secondary.  They  are  to  be  discovered  in  numerous  places. 
Examples  follow: 

‘‘Confound  (frustrate)  the  accuser  and  strengthen  the 

sub  voce. 

’*S.  Cohen,  “Accuser  in  The  Universal  Jevcish  Encyclopedia,  I,  70. 

*‘M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  II,  1353. 

**Ibid..  p.  1007. 
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advocates.”**  “Bring  to  an  end  every  enemy  and  adversary 
from  upon  us,  and  shut  the  mouth  of  our  enemies  and  our 
accusers.”**  “There  is  no  righteous  advocate  (mediator)  to 
plead  against  the  witness  of  transgression  (or  the  one  who 
declares  transgression).”**  “Plead  their  cause  to  restrain 
(muzzle)  their  adversaries;  silence  the  mouth  of  their  ac¬ 
cusers.”**  “Our  Father,  our  King,  shut  the  mouths  of  our 
adversaries  and  our  accusers.”’*  “Strengthen  the  advocates 
that  they  be  not  restrained.  Satan  and  accuser  silence  and 
muzzle.”**  Of  more  than  passing  interest  are  these  pleadings 
that  the  accuser(s)  be  silenced,  frustrated,  and  muzzled,  and 
the  advocate (s)  be  strengthened.  Especially  significant  is  the 
fivefold  (is  there  an  allusion  to  the  five  books  of  the  law 
which  have  been  violated?)  mention  that  there  is  “no  righteous 
advocate  to  plead  against  the  witness  of  transgression.” 
Solemn  beyond  expression  is  the  thought  that  Israel,  in  the 
hours  of  their  deepest  soul  exercise  over  sin,  are  conscious 
that,  although  the  accuser  heaps  up  indictments,  there  is  no 
one  righteously  to  espouse  and  advocate  their  cause.  Here  is 
an  acknowledged  lack  in  the  most  vital  of  all  spiritual  rela¬ 
tionships  to  God. 

Explanations  and  evasions  have  not  been  wanting  to 
soften  the  force  of  the  statements  we  have  been  reviewing. 
It  has  been  said:  “Popular  theology  likewise  clung  to  the 
idea  of  the  trial  of  the  soul  after  death,  in  which  the  advocate 
(sanegor)  pleaded  its  merits,  while  the  accuser  (kategor) 
recited  the  list  of  its  sins.  This  idea  is  the  theme  of  many  of 
the  popular  prayers  of  the  service  for  the  New  Year  and 
Day  of  Atonement.”**  Enlarging  on  this  theme,  it  has  been 
claimed:  “In  post-Biblical  literature  the  Sanegor  or  Peraklit 

’*M.  Adler,  op.  cit..  Part  I,  p.  193.  The  sentence  is  translated  as  “Frustrate 
the  indictment  of  sin  and  strengthen  the  good  inclinations  that  plead  for 
us.”  However,  the  rendering  given  above  is  closer  to  the  original 
Hebrew  and  is  preferable. 

I'ltid.,  p.  223. 

'*lbid.,  p.  241.  This  significant  statement  is  found  again  in  Part  II,  pp.  79, 
152,  220,  256. 

**M.  Adler,  op.  cit.,  Part  II,  p.  43. 
pp.  56,  269. 

p.  82. 

*’S.  Cohen,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 
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IS  given  a  specific  role  as  the  attorney  who  defends  individuals 
or  humanity  in  the  heavenly  court.  Thus  on  Rosh  Hashanah 
[New  Year  Day],  when  God  decides  as  to  whether  each  indi¬ 
vidual  shall  live  or  die  during  the  coming  year,  the  advocates 
(sanegorin)  and  accusers  (kategorin)  are  permitted  to  appear 
before  the  heavenly  court  and  make  their  pleas  for  and  against 
the  individuals  in  question  (Yer.  R.  H.  1:2).  Every  command¬ 
ment  one  fulfills  procures  him  one  advocate;  every  sin  he 
commits  raises  against  him  one  accuser  (Aboth  4:11);  they 
are  thus  the  personified  actions  of  man.  Nevertheless,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  view,  one  Sanegor  is  worth  more  than  999  accusers, 
and  his  plea  can  nullify  their  complaints  (Sab.  32a).”**  Still 
desirous  to  supply  the  lack  of  a  “righteous  advocate”  for  the 
nation,  one  writer  has  stated :  “Every  nation,  including  Israel, 
has  its  own  special  angel  who  acts  as  its  Sanegor  in  the 
heavenly  court.  The  Sanegor  of  Israel  is  Michael;  he  is  the 
high  priest  of  the  Jewish  people  and  makes  sacrifices  for  them 
on  the  altar.  He  is  in  constant  war  with  Samuel,  who  hates 
and  accuses  Israel,  and  will  finally  overcome  the  latter  and 
all  other  foes  of  the  Jews  (Zeb.  62  a;  Midrash  Ex.  18:5; 
Yalkut  Shimeoni,  Isaiah  63;  Zohar,  Bereshith  80  a).”** 
Although  the  view  is  maintained  that  Michael  (see  Dan. 
12:1)  is  the  high  priest  of  Israel,  the  prayer  book  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement  states  otherwise:  “It  is  revealed  in  thy 
presence  and  known  before  thy  glorious  throne,  that  at  this 
time  and  in  this  hour  we  have  no  guide  as  in  the  days  of  old ; 
no  high  priest  to  offer  sacrifice,  no  altar  for  burnt-offering.”** 
Words  could  not  be  plainer.  However,  present  day  Jewish 
theology  seeks  to  eliminate  the  whole  concept  of  high  priest¬ 
hood  and  mediation.  The  position  taken  is  this:  “Man  occu¬ 
pies  a  position  in  the  Jewish  view  which  makes  mediation 
not  only  superfluous  but  unbearable.”**  But  we  must  insist 
that  the  liturgy  does  not  bear  out  this  modern  interpretation. 
We  read  rather:  “Speedily  cause  the  offspring  [Branch]  of 

**“Sanegor”  in  The  Universal  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  IX,  361. 

**lbid. 

**M.  Adler,  op.  cit..  Part  II,  p.  168. 

’*J.  Jocz,  The  Jewish  People  and  Jesus  Christ,  p,  280. 
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David,  thy  servant,  to  sprout,  and  let  his  horn  be  exalted  in 
thy  salvation;  for  we  wait  for  thy  salvation  all  the  day. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  causest  the  horn  of  salvation 
to  flourish.”*’ 

Both  Old  and  New  Testament  testify  to  the  reality  of  an 
accuser,  Satan.  His  activity  is  clearly  stated  in  1  Chronicles 
21:1  ff. ;  Job  1  and  2;  Zechariah  3:1>2;  and  Revelation  12:10. 
Doubtless,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament  passages  the 
liturgy  of  the  Jews  incorporated  in  their  solemn  festivals  the 
concept  of  accuser.  But  without  the  light  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  they  must  still  confess  that  they  are  without  a  righteous 
advocate.  Is  it  not  of  surpassing  signiflcance  that  the  New 
Testament  reference  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Advocate 
in  1  John  2:1  should  add  the  meaningful  adjective  the 
“righteous”?  What  Israel  lacks  is  here  gloriously  fulfllled 
in  their  Messiah  and  Savior,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  compelling  motivation  than  this  to  declare  unceas¬ 
ingly  to  Israel  their  need  met,  fulfllled,  and  realized  in  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord,  bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh? 
May  God  give  us  grace,  patience,  and  love  to  transmit  to 
them  this  blessed  message  which  alone  can  meet  their  deepest 
need. 


*’M.  Adler,  op.  at.,  Part  II,  p.  279. 


Causes  for  Confusion  of 
Law  and  Grace 

By  Roy  L.  Aldrich 
The  Error  of  Legalism 

The  most  persistent  and  widespread  and  deadly  error  of 
all  Bible  history  is  legalism.  The  natural  mind  has  an  affinity 
for  legalism  and  corresponding  disaffection  for  grace.  The 
multitudes  prefer  to  spend  their  money  and  labor  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  merit  what  God  declares  can  be  secured  only 
“without  money  and  without  price”  (Isa.  55:1-2). 

The  believer,  saved  through  grace,  is  God’s  masterwork. 
This  is  the  teaching  of  Ephesians  2:1-10.  “For  we  are  his 
workmanship  [masterwork],  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should 
walk  in  them”  (Eph.  2:10). 

On  the  other  hand  Satan’s  masterwork  consists  of  those 
deceived  by  his  systems  of  self-righteousness.  “And  no  marvel ; 
for  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  no  great  thing  if  his  ministers  also  be  transformed 
as  the  ministers  of  righteousness;  whose  end  shall  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  works”  (2  Cor.  11:14-15).  Israel,  with  all  of  her 
light,  followed  this  path  of  deception:  “For  they  being 
ignorant  of  God’s  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  unto 
the  righteousness  of  God”  (Rom.  10:3). 

But  those  who  are  saved  by  grace  are  not  automatically 
delivered  from  legalism.  The  old  nature,  with  its  affinity  for 
a  merit  system,  still  remains.  The  Galatian  Christians  were 
saved  by  grace  but  later  entangled  in  dangerous  forms  of 
Mosaic  legalism.  “Are  ye  so  foolish!  having  begun  in  the 
Spirit  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  flesh?”  (Gal.  3:3). 

It  is  probably  true  that  no  believer  is  without  some  taint 
of  legalism.  It  is  more  certain  that  no  one  fully  comprehends 
the  grace  of  God.  Isaiah  declares  that  God’s  willingness  to 
“abundantly  pardon”  sin  is  as  different  from  our  thoughts 
about  this  matter  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth 
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(Isa.  55:7-9).  But  all  of  this  does  not  free  us  from  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  understand  what  we  can  about  the  grace  of  God 
for  only  to  the  extent  that  we  apprehend  grace  are  we  safe 
from  legalism. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  show  that  the  believer  is 
free  from  every  aspect  of  the  law  of  Moses  including  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Some  will  consider  this  such  rank  heresy 
that  they  will  read  no  further.  However,  if  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  is  to  be  taken  at  its  face  value  such  a 
conclusion  is  not  only  inevitable  but  it  is  the  only  position 
that  avoids  contradictions  and  inconsistencies. 

Confusion  of  Law  and  Grace 

“The  Christian  world  has  never  very  clearly  perceived 
what  was  its  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  religion.  How  dis¬ 
cordant  and  inconsistent  have  been  the  prevailing  views  on 
this  subject.”'  The  following  quotations  will  show  the  accuracy 
of  this  observation  made  by  the  one-time  professor  of  sys¬ 
tematic  theology  at  Yale  University: 

“The  law  is  a  rule  of  life  for  believers,  reminding  them 
of  their  duties  and  leading  them  in  the  way  of  life  and 
salvation.”* 

“The  moral  precepts  are  not  repealed.  The  entire  decalogue 
is  brought  into  the  Christian  code  by  a  distinct  injunction  of 
its  separate  parts.”* 

“Grace  has  in  no  sense  superceded  law.”  “Obedience  to 
law  puts  one  in  the  midstream  of  God’s  purpose.”* 

“Christ  does  not  free  us  from  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life.”* 

“Christians  should  recite  the  commandments  (as  their 
creeds)  to  keep  in  memory  what  they  must  do  to  enter  into 
life.”* 

“The  law  is  a  declaration  of  the  will  of  (jod  for  man’s 
salvation.”  “The  clearest  illustration  of  the  desire  of  Dispen- 

' George  Barker  Stevens,  The  Theology  of  the  Nevi  Testament,  p.  23. 

*L.  Berkhof,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  615. 

*Richard  Watson,  Theology  Institutes,  I,  470. 

*P.  B.  Fitzwater,  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  9,  359. 

*A.  Strong,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  876. 

'William  B.  Pope,  A  Compendium  of  Christian  Theology,  III,  174. 
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sationalists  to  eliminate  everything  that  savours  of  obedience 
from  the  dispensation  of  promise  and  of  grace  and  to  confine 
it  to  the  dispensation  of  law,  is  found  in  their  insistence  that 
the  Decalogue  is  not  intended  for  the  Church.  .  .  .  The  Ten 
Commandments  are  an  important  part  of  all  the  great  Prot¬ 
estant  catechisms.  But  Dispensationalists  insist  that  they  are 
not  intended  for  this  dispensation.”’ 

‘‘Genuine  sanctification  will  show  itself  in  hahitual  respect 
to  God’s  law,  and  habitual  effort  to  live  in  obedience  to  it  as 
the  rule  of  life.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  a  Christian  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  and  the  Ten 
Commandments,  because  he  cannot  be  justified  by  keeping 
them.”* 

‘‘If,  therefore,  it  is  heresy  for  a  Christian  to  boast  that  he 
is  experimentally  ‘dead  indeed  unto  sin,’  it  must  be  no  less  a 
heresy  to  boast  that  one  is  actually  ‘not  under  law’  as  a  rule 
of  conduct  for  his  life.  For  what  is  sin  if  it  be  not  the  trans¬ 
gression  of  law.”* 

‘‘Should  it  be  said  that  it  is  only  exemption  from  obligation 
to  the  moral  law  or  ten  commandments  that  is  pleaded  for, 
and  not  the  law  or  will  of  God  in  general,  I  answer,  the  ten 
commandments  are  the  summary  or  synopsis  of  God’s  will  as 
to  the  regulation  of  man’s  life;  and  every  other  part  of  the 
Bible  is  in  harmony  with  this  law.  So  that  exemption  from 
compliance  with  any  Bible  statute,  or  from  the  obligation  of 
submitting  ourselves  to  any  Bible  truth,  might  be  pleaded  for 
as  properly  as  exemption  from  the  law.  For  the  law  cannot 
be  cut  out  of  the  Bible  and  set  aside  by  itself,  while  all  else 
remains  in  force.  Either  all  must  go  or  none.”'* 

‘‘I  should  reckon  it  next  to  impossible  for  any  one  of  un¬ 
biased  mind — with  no  peculiar  theory  to  support — with  no 
desire  of  any  kind,  but  that  of  giving  a  fair  and  natural  inter¬ 
pretation  to  the  teaching  of  Scriptures — ^to  weigh  calmly  the 
series  of  statements  now  adduced,  and  to  derive  from  them 

’Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  pp.  39,  46-47. 

*J.  C.  Ryle,  Holiness,  p.  27. 

'L.  E.  Maxwell,  Crowded  to  Christ,  p.  222. 

'*Horatius  Bonar,  God‘s  Way  of  Holiness,  p.  72. 
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any  other  impression  than  this — that  the  moral  law,  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  had  with  the  apostles  of  our 
Lord  a  recognized  place  in  the  Christian  church,  and  was 
plainly  set  forth  by  them  as  the  grand  test  of  excellence,  and 
the  authoritative  rule  of  life.  They  recognized  and  appealed 
to  it  thus  simply  as  it  stood  in  the  written  revelation  of  God, 
and  because  so  written; — ^knowing  nothing,  apparently,  of 
the  refined  explanations  of  modern  thought,  which  would  hold 
the  morality  of  the  law,  indeed,  to  be  binding  on  Christians, 
but  not  as  commanded  in  the  law — ^that  while  the  substance 
or  principles  of  the  law  may  be  said  to  be  still  living,  in  its 
outward  and  commanding  form  it  is  dead — or  that,  as  for¬ 
mally  expressed  law,  it  is  no  longer  obligatory,  whether  with 
reference  to  justification,  or  as  a  rule  of  life.”" 

‘‘The  liberty  we  enjoy  as  Christians  is  not  a  licentious 
liberty:  Though  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  law  he  has  not  freed  us  from  the  obligation  of  it.”" 

This  list  of  quotations  could  be  extended  indefinitely  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  the  typical  positions  regarding 
the  law  of  the  Old  Testament.  Doubtless  all  would  agree  that 
there  is  some  sense  in  which  the  New  Testament  believer  is 
not  under  the  law  of  Moses,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  all  agree 
that  there  is  some  sense  in  which  the  Mosaic  law  is  still  bind¬ 
ing  upon  the  Christian.  Our  problem  is  to  discover  whether 
the  New  Testament  teaches  any  degree  of  obligation  to  the 
Mosaic  system. 

CAUSE  OF  CONFUSION 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  misunderstanding  about 
law  and  grace  is  the  failure  to  define  terms.  The  word  law 
(nomos)  has  several  meanings  in  the  Bible.  Robert  McQuilkin 
has  listed  the  following  twelve  different  uses  of  the  word  laiv 
in  the  New  Testament:  (1)  The  Pentateuch  (Lk.  24:44); 
(2)  The  Old  Testament  (Jno.  12:34;  15:25) ;  (3)  The  Mosaic 
Law  (Mt.  22:37-40) ;  (6)  Some  Particular  Precept  or  Regula¬ 
tion  of  the  Law  (Jno.  19:7) ;  (7)  The  Ceremonial  Law  (Heb. 


"Patrick  Fairbairn,  Thf  Revelation  of  Lavu  in  Scripture,  p.  274. 
"Matthevu  Henry’s  Commentary,  VI,  675. 
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7:28;  8:4;  9:22);  (8)  Law  as  Principle  (Rom.  3:37;  8:2); 
(9)  Law  in  General  (Rom.  7:1,  2);  (10)  Law  as  Penalty 
(Rom.  4:15;  Gal.  3:10);  (11)  Law  as  Contrasted  with  Grace 
(Gal.  3:11;  Mt.  23:23);  (12)  The  Law  of  Christ  (Gal.  6:2; 
James  1:25;  2:12).  Concerning  moral  law,  McQuilkin  cor¬ 
rectly  observes:  “The  moral  law  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
Mosaic  Law.  However,  the  Mosaic  law,  which  was  ‘added’ 
because  of  transgressions,  included  the  moral  law.  It  included 
also  the  ceremonial  law,  civil  law,  criminal  law,  sanitary  law, 
governmental  law.  But  the  moral  law  existed  before  Moses, 
and  continues  after  the  Cross.’”*, 

Doubtless  some  of  these  uses  of  the  term  “law”  are  only 
aspects  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  could  be  combined.  However, 
the  analysis  is  helpful  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  de- 
(ining  terms  in  this  area  of  doctrine. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  lists  six  subdivisions  of  the  Bible  doc¬ 
trine  of  law  as  follows:  (1)  Natural,  inherent,  or  intrinsic 
(Lev.  11:44;  1  Pet.  1:16);  (2)  Prescribed  by  man  (Luke  20: 
22;  Acts  19:38) ;  (3)  Law  of  Moses  (Ex.  20  f.) ;  (4)  Revealed 
will  of  God  in  any  form  (Rom.  7 :15-25) ;  (5)  Messianic  rule  of 
life  for  the  kingdom  (Matt.  5:1 — 7:29);  (6)  Law  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  9:20-21;  Gal.  6:2).“ 

What  Chafer  calls  natural,  inherent,  or  intrinsic  law  is 
called  the  moral  law  by  McQuilkin.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity 
we  shall  use  the  term  moral  law  to  describe  the  eternal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  righteousness  which  are  a  reflection  of  the  character 
of  God.  This  law  has  always  existed  and  is  the  essence  of  the 
will  of  God  for  every  dispensation.  Its  standards  are  as  high 
as  the  glory  or  character  of  God  (Rom.  3:23),  and  its  obliga¬ 
tions  rest  alike  upon  all  created  intelligences. 

Much  of  the  confusion  over  law  and  grace  is  caused  by  the 
failure  to  distinguish  the  moral  law  from  the  Mosaic  law — 
especially  from  the  Ten  Commandments.  When  so  many  com¬ 
mentators  and  theologians  say  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
have  never  been  repealed  or  abrogated  they  really  mean  that 
the  moral  law  of  God  is  eternal.  This  conclusion  no  one  would 

“Robert  McQuillcin,  Law  and  Grace,  p.  9  f. 

“Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  VII,  22S-26. 
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question.  But  the  moral  law  of  God  is  not  identical  with  the 
Mosaic  Ten  Commandments.  Laws  based  upon  the  same  moral 
principle  are  not  necessarily  identical.  The  law  of  Michigan 
against  homicide  is  not  the  same  as  the  law  of  Illinois  for  the 
same  offense  although  both  are  based  on  the  same  moral  prin> 
ciple.  In  Illinois  capital  punishment  may  be  imposed  for  first 
degree  murder  while  in  Michigan  capital  punishment  is  illegal. 

The  penalty  for  certain  violations  of  each  of  the  Mosaic 
Ten  Commandments  was  death.  No  nation  or  church  can 
honestly  claim  to  be  under  the  Mosaic  Ten  Commandments. 
But  all  people  in  every  dispensation  are  under  the  moral  law 
of  God.  Moses  did  not  originate  this  law  and  it  did  not  cease 
with  the  cross. 

To  avoid  confusion  and  legalism  a  careful  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  moral  law  and  the  Mosaic  Ten 
Commandments.  When  so  many  say  that  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  apply  to  Christians  as  fully  as  they  ever  did  to  Israel 
they  mean  that  the  moral  principles  of  the  law  are  still  bind¬ 
ing.  But  this  is  not  what  they  have  expressed.  If  the  Ten 
Commandments  of  the  law  are  still  binding  then  all  of  the 
penalties  must  remain  the  same.  The  death  penalties  should 
be  imposed  for  Sabbath-breaking,  idolatry,  adultery,  rebellion 
against  parents,  etc.  To  change  the  penalty  of  a  law  means  to 
abolish  that  law.  A  law  without  a  penalty  is  an  anomaly.  A 
law  with  its  penalty  abolished  becomes  only  good  advice.  That 
all  of  this  is  not  pointless  hair-splitting  is  as  evident  as  the 
difference  between  life  and  death.  It  is  just  this  difference 
that  is  indicated  by  Paul’s  description  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  as  “the  ministration  of  death,  written  and  engraven  in 
stones”  (2  Cor.  3:7a). 

Horatius  Bonar  is  often  quoted  with  approval  by  those  who 
maintain  that  the  believer  of  this  age  is  yet  in  some  sense 
under  the  law  of  Moses.  Bonar’s  confusing  discussion  of  “The 
Saint  and  the  Law,”*‘  is  tinged,  with  legalism  because  of  his 
failure  to  distinguish  the  moral  law  from  the  Mosaic  law. 
This  sample  quotation  is  typical:  “Yes,  Christ  ‘hath  redeemed 


"Horatius  Bonar,  God’s  Way  of  Holiness,  Ch.  VI. 
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US  from  the  curse  of  the  law,’  but  certainly  not  from  the  law 
itself ;  for  that  would  be  to  redeem  us  from  a  divine  rule  and 
guide;  it  would  be  to  redeem  us  from  that  which  is  ‘holy,  just, 
and  good.’”'*  To  thus  identify  the  moral  law  with  the  Mosaic 
is  to  be  involved  in  serious  legalism.  Bonar  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  same  New  Testament  book  which  declares  the  believer 
is  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the  law  also  teaches  that  he  is 
redeemed  from  the  law  itself:  “To  redeem  them  that  were 
under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons” 
(Gal.  4:5).  The  temporary  institution  of  the  Mosaic  economy 
embodied  the  moral  law  but  did  not  initiate  it,  and  certainly 
the  termination  of  the  Mosaic  law  did  not  terminate  the 
moral  law. 

Consider  another  example.  When  A.  Strong  writes,  “Christ 
does  not  free  us  from  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life””  he  evidently 
means  that  the  Christian  is  under  the  same  moral  law  as  that 
which  is  embodied  in  the  Mosaic  law.  However,  he  has  fallen 
into  the  common  error  of  identifying  the  Mosaic  with  the 
moral  law.  The  New  Testament  is  just  as  emphatic  that  the 
believer  is  not  under  the  law  for  sanctification  as  it  is  that  he 
is  not  under  the  law  for  justification:  “For  sin  shall  not  have 
dominion  over  you:  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace”  (Rom.  6:14).  “But  if  ye  be  led  of  the  Spirit,  ye  are 
not  under  the  law”  (Gal.  5:18). 

A  book  dealing  with  this  subject  by  Fairbairn  has  long 
been  considered  a  classic  in  its  field,  but  even  Fairbairn  be¬ 
comes  inconsistent  when  he  deals  with  the  Christian’s  relation 
to  the  Mosaic  law : 

“I  should  reckon  it  next  to  impossible  for  any  one  of  un¬ 
biased  mind — with  no  peculiar  theory  to  support — with  no 
desire  of  any  kind,  but  that  of  giving  a  fair  and  natural  inter¬ 
pretation  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture — to  weigh  calmly  the 
series  of  statements  now  adduced,  and  to  derive  from  them 
any  other  impression  than  this — that  the  moral  law,  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  had  with  the  apostles  of  our 
Lord  a  recognized  place  in  the  Christian  church,  and  was 


p.  74. 
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plainly  set  forth  by  them  as  the  grand  test  of  excellence,  and 
the  authoritative  rule  of  life.  They  recognized  and  appealed 
to  it  thus  simply  as  it  stood  in  the  written  revelation  of  God, 
and  because  so  written; — ^knowing  nothing,  apparently,  of  the 
refined  explanations  of  modern  thought,  which  would  hold  the 
morality  of  the  law,  indeed,  to  be  binding  on  Christians,  but 
not  as  commanded  in  the  law — ^that  while  the  substance  or 
principles  of  the  law  may  be  said  to  be  still  living,  in  its  out¬ 
ward  and  commanding  form  it  is  dead — or  that,  as  formally 
expressed  law,  it  is  no  longer  obligatory,  whether  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  justification,  or  as  a  rule  of  life.  And  yet,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  there  is  something  in  the  apostolic  mode  of  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  law  which  gives  a  certain  color  to  the  representations. 
A  marked  distinction  is  made  in  various  places  between  the 
position  which  Israel  occupied  toward  the  law,  and  that  now 
occupied  by  believers  in  Christ;  such,  that  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  Israel  was  placed  under  it,  and  in  which  Christians  are 
not;  that  it  had  a  purpose  to  serve  till  the  fulfillment  of  the 
covenant  of  promise  in  Christ,  for  which  it  is  no  longer  spe¬ 
cifically  required ;  that  somehow  it  is  done  away  or  abolished, 
or,  as  it  is  again  put,  that  are  done  away  from  it,  that  is 
set  free,  in  regard  to  its  right  to  lord  it  over  us ;  that  we  are 
even  dead  to  it,  or  are  no  longer  under  it ;  and  that  the  scope  or 
end  for  which  the  law  was  given  is  accomplished,  and  alone 
can  be  accomplished,  in  Christ  for  those  who  are  spiritually 
united  to  Him”  (2  Cor.  3 :11 ;  Eph.  2  ;15 ;  Col.  2 :14 ;  Rom.  6 :14 ; 
7:4;  Gal.  3:19-25,  4:1-6;  Rom.  7:6;  Rom.  8:3,  4,  10 :4).'* 

In  the  first  part  of  this  quotation  Fairbairn  places  the 
Christian  under  the  law  as  written  in  the  Old  Testament  for 
his  rule  of  life.  But  then  he  proceeds  to  modify  this  conclusion 
by  the  admission  that  “somehow”  the  New  Testament  “gives 
a  certain  color”  to  the  representations  of  his  opponents  that 
the  law  is  done  away  or  abolished.  How  laws  can  be  abolished 
and  still  remain  binding  as  written  he  fails  to  explain  clearly. 
His  attempted  resolution  of  the  paradox  is  that  we  are  “de¬ 
livered  from  it  (the  law),  only  that  we  may  be  brought  into 
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conformity  to  its  spirit  and  requirements.”'*  All  of  this  yes- 
and-no  attitude  toward  the  law  can  be  avoided  by  a  simple 
distinction  between  the  eternal  moral  law  of  God  and  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  first  is  as  immutable  as  the  character  of 
God  but  the  second  was  temporary  and  has  been  abolished. 

Even  Robert  McQuilkin,  who  first  gives  the  careful  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  moral  law  and  the  Mosaic  law,  seems  to 
forget  that  distinction  later  when  he  writes : 

“All  of  the  references  in  the  New  Testament,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  to  the  ten  commandments  would  suggest  that  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  ten  commandments  apply  to  Chris¬ 
tians  as  fully  as  they  ever  did  to  Israel.”** 

If  all  the  other  quotations  given  earlier  in  this  article 
are  noted  carefully,  it  will  be  discovered  that  in  each  case 
the  apparent  legalism  is  caused  by  a  failure  to  distinguish 
between  the  eternal  moral  law  of  God  and  the  Mosaic  legal 
system.  To  avoid  any  and  every  degree  of  legalism  this  distinc¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  vital  and  necessary. 


^Ubid..  p.  279. 

***McQuilkin,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 


Modes  of  Water  Baptism  in  the 
Ancient  Church 


By  William  A.  BeVier 

Reference  was  made  in  the  first  article  of  this  series  to 
citations  which  present  water  baptism  by  immersion  in  some 
form  or  another  (Justin,  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Didache, 
Ambrose,  and  from  Schaff  on  Spain,  Greek  and  Russian  Ortho¬ 
dox).  One  other  quotation  in  regard  to  baptism  by  immersion 
in  Spain  is  presented.  This  too  comes  from  Schaff:  “Single 
immersion  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Eunomius  about 
360,  but  was  condemned  on  pain  of  degradation,  yet  it  reap¬ 
peared  afterwards  in  Spain,  and  Pope  Gregory  I  [590-604] 
declared  both  forms  valid,  the  triune  immersion  as  setting 
forth  the  Trinity,  the  single  immersion  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead.”'  From  this  we  see  a  lack  of  universality  of  mode 
even  in  one  locality,  but  that  immersion  was  the  rule  in  Spain. 

In  the  second  century  one  of  the  most  devastating  of  all 
non-Biblical  doctrines  appeared.  This  was  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration,  or  in  other  words  the  belief  that 
merely  because  a  person  was  baptized  (mode  irrelevant)  he 
was  regenerated,  irrespective  of  his  age  or  moral  condition. 
This  concept  was  held  by  most  of  the  leading  early  church 
fathers,  with  few  exceptions,  after  the  second  century.  Some 
claim  that  on  the  basis  of  this  very  idea,  and  the  fourth-cen¬ 
tury  Augustinian  doctrine  of  original  sin,  that  aspersion  and 
baptism  of  infants  came  into  vogue.  This  argument  may  have 
some  force  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  regeneration 
idea  was  prevalent  among  both  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  and 
the  former  practiced  immersion.  Furthermore,  the  Didache, 
long  before  Augustine,  spoke  of  aspersion  in  a  clear  reference.* 

Irenaeus  (adv.  Haer.  I.  c21  1)  in  support  of  baptismal  re¬ 
generation  writes  calling  water  baptism :  “.  .  .  the  washing  of 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  second  in  a  series  by  Dr.  BeVier  on 
“Water  Baptism  in  the  First  Five  Centuries.’’ 

'Phillip  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  II,  248-49. 

*  Didache,  ch.  7. 
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regeneration  .  .  .  baptism  of  regeneration  unto  God.”*  Tertul- 
lian  began  his  ”De  Baptismate”  with :  ^Blessed  is  our  sacra¬ 
ment  of  water,  in  that,  by  washing  away  the  sins  of  our  early 
blindness,  we  are  liberated  into  eternal  life.”  And  further  on : 
“We,  little  fishes  . . .  are  born  in  water.”*  It  was  with  the  Cap¬ 
padocians  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  that  a  clear  statement  is 
found  that  the  waters  of  baptism  possess  some  imparted  power 
within,  though  Tertullian  inferred  it.‘  Baptism  was  called 
by  various  fathers:  “water-bath  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  regeneration,  illumination,  spiritual  circumcision,  anoint¬ 
ing,  sealing,  gift  of  grace,  symbol  of  redemption,  death  of 
sins,  etc.*  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hermas  and  others  supposed 
that  Old  Testament  saints  were  baptized  in  Hades  by  Christ 
or  the  Apostles.*  This  is  to  represent  how  important  water 
baptism  became,  that  there  was  no  salvation  for  anyone  with¬ 
out  it.  One  exception  is  noted  to  this  pattern.  The  bloody 
baptism  of  martyrdom  was  accepted  as  compensating  for  any 
lack  of  water  baptism.* 

Gregory  Nazianzen  placed  in  baptism  the  reception  of  all 
the  blessings  of  Christianity  combined  (e.  g. :  forgiveness  of 
sins,  new  birth,  restoration  of  divine  image).*  And  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  wrote  “.  .  .  the  child  by  baptism  is  instated  in  the 
paradise  from  which  Adam  was  thrust  out.”'*  Origen  (ca. 
185-250)  believed  baptism  is  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The 
act  of  baptism  is  only  symbolic  of  the  soul’s  purification.  The 
actual  benefit  to  the  individual  from  baptism  occurs  from  the 
prayers  connected  with  the  act  of  baptism."  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  this  is  a  more  complex  view  of  baptismal  regenera¬ 
tion  than  most  of  the  fathers  expressed,  but  is  to  be  expected 
of  the  great  mind  of  Origen. 

*Cited  by  Schail,  op.  cit,.  III,  260. 

^Cited  by  Albert  Henry  Newman,  A  Manual  of  Church  History,  I,  262. 

*J.  L.  Neve,  A  History  of  Christian  Thought,  I,  153. 

*Schaff,  op.  cit.,  II,  253. 

'Ibid.,  p.  254. 

*Loc.  cit. 

*Schaff,  op.  cit..  Ill,  481. 

‘•Lof.  cit. 

"Neve,  op.  cit.,  p.  90. 
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Augustine  connected  the  operation  of  baptism  with  his 
more  complete  doctrine  of  original  sin,  a  conception  never 
completely  grasped  by  the  Greek  fathers  (including  Julian, 
Chrysostom,  and  Pelagian).  To  Augustine  baptism  delivers 
from  the  guilt  of  original  sin  and  takes  away  the  sinful 
character  of  the  flesh.  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  others,  based 
on  John  3 :6,  stated  there  was  no  salvation  apart  from  baptism. 
Hence  all  unbaptized  children  were  damned,  even  if  only  to 
the  mildest  grade  of  perdition.'*  By  the  fourth  century  hereti¬ 
cal  baptism  was  accepted  as  valid,  in  spite  of  the  earlier  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  Cyprian  to  the  contrary.  It  was  the  water  and 
how  it  was  applied  (had  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  or 
of  Christ)  that  counted,  not  who  applied  it.  Athanasius, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  all  eminent 
Greek  fathers,  clung  to  Cyprian’s  view.'*  To  this  point  bap¬ 
tism  was  felt  to  remove  only  sins  committed  before  that  time. 
This  is  why  such  men  as  Constantine  delayed  being  baptized 
until  on  their  death  beds.  Death-bed  baptism  then  corre¬ 
sponded  in  substance  to  death-bed  repentances  now.  To  re¬ 
move  post-baptismal  sins  the  doctrine  of  penance  sprang  up, 
first  advocated  in  essence  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian.'* 

By  the  fourth  century  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regenera¬ 
tion  was  nearly  universal  in  professing  Christendom.  To 
quote  Schaff :  “The  sign  was  almost  identified  with  the  thing 
itself.”'*  Then  when  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  became  wide¬ 
spread  there  was  a  noticeable  upsurge  in  the  practice  of  in¬ 
fant  baptism.  This  was  only  a  logical  step.  All  humans  are 
sinners  by  nature,  baptism  and  only  baptism  saves,  therefore 
the  infants  should  also  be  baptized.  But  infant  baptism  has 
a  history  before  the  fourth  century.  To  this  we  now  turn  our 
attention. 

The  first  clear  reference  to  baptism  of  infants  is  in  a 
writing  of  Tertullian  in  A.D.  197  where  he  condemns  the  act  in 
advising  its  delay.'*  Evidently  it  was  already  in  practice  to  a 

pp.  481-482. 

'*lhid.,  p.  484. 

'^Schaff,  op.  cit..  Ill,  253. 

'*Op.  cit.,  II,  253. 

'*E.  H.  Broadbent,  The  Pilgrim  Church,  p.  9. 
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certain  extent,  for  Tertullian  would  never  have  called  for  a 
delay  in  something  that  was  not  in  existence.  He  believed  that 
children  should  not  be  baptized  until  adolescence  or  prefer¬ 
ably  not  until  after  marriage  and  maturity.”  Tertullian  saw 
no  forgiveness  for  post-baptismal  sins,  this  no  doubt  explains 
his  personal  call  for  a  delay  in  baptism,  the  strong  desires  of 
youth  too  easily  lead  to  sin.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  quoted 
by  Neve  as  saying:  “We  baptize  the  children,  although  they 
have  no  sin.”'*  Neve  though  does  not  give  the  source  of  the 
original  quotation.  Origen  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  have 
felt  that  children  were  polluted  by  sin,  hence  need  remission 
of  sins,  and  as  baptism  was  efficacious,  then  they  were  to  be 
baptized.  Newman  states  that  Origen  spoke  approvingly  of 
the  baptism  of  little  children  as  a  well-established  custom  of 
the  churches.'*  Schaff  refers  to  Origen’s  Levit.  Horn  VIII  as 
his  support  of  Origen’s  support  of  infant  baptism.’®  Cyprian 
and  a  council  of  sixty-six  bishops  in  Carthage  in  253  decided 
that  infant  baptism  should  be  on  the  second  or  third  day.  Yet 
they  allowed  the  delay  that  Tertullian  had  advocated.*'  In 
258  Cyprian  “defended  infant  baptism  on  the  ground  that 
the  child  is  also  sinful  and  therefore  needs  regeneration” 
(Ep.  ad.  fid.).”  It  is  generally  accepted  that  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  [313]  and  the  union  of  church  and  state  that 
infant  baptism  became  the  general  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  as  previously.”  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  (330-390) 
gives  the  advice  “to  put  off  the  baptism  of  children  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  death,  to  their  third  year”  (Orat  XI).** 
No  reason  is  given  by  Schaff  for  this  advice.  Augustine  (De 
Pecc.  Orig.,  VI,  6)  quoted  a  Pelagian  writer  as  saying  they 
did  not  believe  in  the  essential  sinful  nature  of  children, 
hence  the  Pelagians  did  not  baptize  children  for  the  forgive- 

' 'Newman,  op.  cit.,  p.  263.  , 

'*Neve,  op.  cit.,  p.  138. 

"Newman,  op.  cit.,  p.  285. 

'"Schaff,  op.  cit.,  HI,  260. 

*'lbU.,  p.  262. 

"Neve,  op.  cit.,  p.  140. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  153,  and  Schaff,  op.  cit.,  I,  470. 

'Schaff,  op.  cit..  Ill,  258. 
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ness  of  sins  (though  they  did  baptize  them  as  a  matter  of 
custom).  Augustine  (De  Civit.  Dei,  XIII,  14)  included  children 
in  the  condition  of  sin,  and  being  consistent  with  his  view, 
admitted  their  salvation  in  case  of  death  only  if  they  were 
baptized.**  Schaff  points  out  in  this  connection  though  that 
such  eminent  teachers  as  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Augustine,  and 
Chrysostom  were  not  baptized  before  their  conversions  in 
early  manhood,  although  they  each  had  Christians  mothers.** 
One  other  citation  from  Schaff  is  of  interest.  He  states  that 
infants  in  the  Greek  church  were  baptized  “by  pouring  water 
over  the  head,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  immersed.”**  This 
would  be  infant  baptism  by  a  combination  of  aspersion  and 
immersion.  It  is  feared  though  this  citation  stands  on  rather 
shaky  basis  for  validity,  being  the  word  of  a  Greek  Orthodox 
priest  as  given  to  Schaff  directly. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  clearly  established  that  infant  bap¬ 
tism  was  practiced  from  the  fourth  century  on,  but  no  cita¬ 
tion  whatsoever  has  been  presented  by  any  of  the  sources 
consulted  for  the  existence  of  infant  baptism  prior  to  Tertul- 
lian’s  writing  dated  as  A.  D.  197.  Confessedly  this  is  a  deduc¬ 
tion  based  on  silence  in  the  historical  record,  but  it  would  seem 
if  infant  baptism  were  a  practice  at  a  date  much  earlier  than 
Tertullian  we  would  find  some  reference  to  it  in  such  detailed 
Christian  writings  as  the  Didache,  Hernias,  or  the  subapos- 
tolic  fathers. 

By  and  large  infant  baptism  has  always  been  by  affusion 
or  aspersion,  but  before  these  modes  are  considered  in  detail 
the  matter  of  baptistries,  their  size,  occurrences,  and  uses 
are  to  be  presented.  Archaeology  provides  us  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  reliable  information  concerning  baptistries  or  facil¬ 
ities  used  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  first  century  “baptism  was  performed  on  streams 
in  the  open  air,  or  in  private  houses.”**  As  early  as  the  third 
century  baptistries  were  built,  though  at  first  all  were  separate 

**Neve,  op.  cit.,  pp.  142-45. 

**Schaff,  op.  cit.,  I,  470. 

*'lbid..  II,  249. 

**Schaff,  op.  cit.,  p.  SS8. 
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buildings  from  the  church  building  itself.  By  the  sixth  century 
the  baptistries  were  constructed  within  the  church  building, 
and  by  that  period  they  were  very  common.’*  Baptistries 
were  built  to  answer  a  need.  Immersion  was  prevalent  in 
many  areas  and  sometimes  hundreds  or  thousands  of  converts 
were  baptized  at  a  time.  This  was  due  to  two  main  reasons, 
firstly  Christianity  was  by  then  gaining  many  followers,  and 
secondly  because  the  common  practice  was  only  to  have  bap¬ 
tismal  services  three  or  four  times  a  year,  at  such  times  as 
Christmas  and  Easter.  The  style  of  all  the  known  early  bap¬ 
tistries  was  patterned  after  that  of  the  Roman  public  bath, 
which  consisted  of  a  circular  building  about  a  circular  pool 
with  various  adjoining  anterooms.  Steps  descended  into  the 
pool,  usually  two  or  three  in  number.  In  the  Christian  bap¬ 
tistries,  says  Schaff,  there  were  generally  two  divisions,  one 
for  each  sex.**  Some,  such  as  the  Constantinian  church  of  St. 
Peter  in  Rome,  were  supplied  with  running  (living)  water 
from  fountains.  Baptistries  dating  from  the  Nicene  age  are 
found  in  numbers  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Southern  Europe  and 
Schaff  claims  they  were  built  for  immersion  and  that  “.  .  .  all 
Oriental  churches  still  adhere  to  this  mode.”**  This  claim  of 
Schaff  is  weak  on  at  least  two  counts,  firstly  he  bases  the 
statement  on  what  the  Oriental  churches  do  now  without  pre¬ 
senting  proof  that  the  current  practice  dates  from  the  earliest 
five  centuries  of  this  era,  and  secondly  Rogers  submits  proof, 
giving  location,  date  and  actual  dimensions  of  baptistries  that 
are  not  over  one  foot  deep,  which  is  rather  shallow  for  immer¬ 
sion.  In  fact,  Rogers  lists  twenty-two  baptismal  fonts,  from 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Italy,  Syria  and  elsewhere,  giving  in  so  far 
as  possible  their  dimensions.  They  run  from  one  to  four  and 
one  half  feet  deep.**  From  this  strong  evidence  it  should  be 
apparent  that  even  when  baptistries  were  constructed  there 
was  no  set  limit,  beyond  necessary  extremes,  for  their  depths. 

''Hinton,  A  History  of  Baptism,  p.  167. 

"Schaff,  op.  cit..  Ill,  559. 

*'lbid..  II,  248. 

"C.  F.  Rogers,  Studio  Biblica  Et  Ecclesiastica,  Part  IV,  p.  349. 
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One  of  the  most  used  baptistries,  and  a  very  significant  one, 
is  the  one  which  is  now  in  the  Lateran  at  Rome.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  the  family  bath  in  the  palace  used  by  some  of  the 
emperors.  Constantine  converted  it  into  a  baptistry.  It  is 
sixty-two  feet  in  diameter  and  both  Rogers  (affusionist)  and 
Hinton  (immersionist)  agree  on  its  depth.  Rogers  says  “about 
three  feet,”’*  and  Hinton  says  the  exact  measurement  of 
“thirty-seven  and  one  half  inches.””  The  depth  here  proves 
nothing  because  the  pool  was  not  built  for  the  express  purpose 
of  baptism;  it  is  rather  an  adaption  of  an  existing  facility. 
It  would  seem  though  that  affusion,  not  aspersion,  would  be 
eliminated  at  this  point  as  having  ever  been  practiced  there  at 
the  beginning.  If  at  the  moment  of  conversion  of  the  bath  by 
Constantine  into  a  baptistry  a  place  was  desired  in  which  to 
sprinkle  water  on  the  heads  of  believers,  it  hardly  seems  cred¬ 
ible  that  a  pool  sixty-two  feet  by  three  feet  would  be  needed 
for  that  purpose.  Aspersion,  based  on  evidence  later  to  be  pre¬ 
sented,  can  not  be  ruled  out  as  a  possible  mode  in  the  Lateran, 
but  affusion  as  practiced  today  was  not  in  vogue  in  the  early 
fourth  century  at  Rome.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  treatise 
to  trace  down  the  time  and  reasons  why  affusion  came  to  be 
the  standard  and  only  mode,  as  it  is  today,  in  the  Lateran  and 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  such  a  study  would  no 
doubt  prove  interesting. 

One  more  bit  of  evidence  that  has  bearing  upon  this  subject 
is  here  presented.  It  was  customary  in  the  Roman  and  Greek 
public  baths  to  have  either  the  water  enter  through  spouts  up 
on  the  walls,  as  through  the  mouths  of  figurines  of  animals,  or 
have  a  servant  pour  the  water  over  the  head  of  the  bather.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  these  baths  were  the  first  indoor 
Christian  baptistries.  The  spouts  would  fulfill  the  precept  of 
the  Didache  (A.  D.  150)  that  calls  for  running  water  to  be 
used  in  the  baptismal  service.  Rogers  submits  three  clear 
representations  taken  from  the  walls  of  ancient  Roman  build- 
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ings  depicting  water  baptism  in  such  baths  and  the  catechu¬ 
men  is  either  standing  under  the  spout  or  is  being  poured  upon 
by  water  from  a  pitcherlike  container.*’  Immersion  may  have 
accompanied  this  event  but  there  is  no  archaeological  record 
of  it. 

On  the  subject  of  mode,  the  baptism  of  Novatian  is  much 
discussed.  It  is  stated  that  while  he  was  on  what  was  supposed 
to  be  his  death  bed  he  was  “poured  around.’”*  This  is  clearly 
a  case  of  clinical  baptism,  a  case  where  immersion  was  not 
practical.  The  Twelfth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Neo-Caesarea 
(ca.  314)  forbids  those  who  had  received  clinical  baptism  to 
be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  presbyter  because  such  a  profession 
of  faith  was  not  felt  to  be  from  free  choice,  but  from  nec- 
cessity  (fear  of  death).  This  canon  did  leave  room  for  excep¬ 
tions  though;  (1)  that  such  an  one  would  afterwards  excel 
in  zeal  and  faith,  or  (2)  there  was  a  deficiency  of  able  men.” 
It  was  probably  on  the  former  exception  that  Novatian  was 
ordained  a  presbyter  after  his  recovery  by  the  Roman  bishop 
Fabian.  Fabian  and  Novatian  were  attacked  for  this  action 
by  contemporaries  but  as  Rogers  points  out,  not  for  using 
baptism  by  pouring  but  rather  because  Novatian  sought  bap¬ 
tism  because  of  a  fear  of  death.  Intention,  not  mode,  is  criti¬ 
cized.’*  Several  doubted  the  validity  of  clinical  baptism  in  the 
third  century  and  Cyprian  wrote  in  its  defense.  He  made  mode 
a  matter  of  minor  importance,  provided  faith  was  present  in 
the  recipient  and  ministrant  (Ep.  69,  ad  Magnum).  He  de¬ 
nied  though  the  validity  of  heretical  and  schismatic  baptism 
in  any  form  (in  same  epistle).** 

The  catacombs  offer  us  evidence  in  pictorial  form  of  water 
baptism.  One  such  picture  assigned  by  De  Rossi  to  the  second 
century  which  is  found  in  the  cemetery  of  Calixtus  depicts  the 
candidate  standing  with  the  feet  in  the  water,  and  is  un- 

**Rogers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  267-274. 

“Hinton,  op.  cit.,  p.  165. 

*'Cited  by  Hinton,  op.  cit.,  p.  165,  and  Schail,  op.  cit.,  II,  250. 

’•Rogers,  op.  cit.,  p.  312. 

“Schaff,  op.  cit.,  II,  259-60. 
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dressed.  Schaff  feels  the  unclad  state  indicates  either  a  total 
or  partial  immersion.**  This  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
the  case  though  if  a  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  poured,  but  it 
does  apparently  rule  out  affusion. 

C.  F.  Rogers  seems  to  present  the  most  complete  evidence 
on  archaeological  findings  in  respect  to  water  baptism  in 
writing  on  the  subject  in  Studia  Biblica  Et  Ecclesiastica.  This 
work  is  significant  because  most  of  the  evidence  he  presents 
is  in  early  Christian  drawings  and  paintings  as  found  in  such 
places  as  the  catacombs.  These  pictures  are  presented  in  his 
work  so  that  they  may  be  studied  almost  as  if  one  were  on  the 
site  of  occurrence. 

The  earliest  such  representation  of  water  baptism  is  in 
the  Catacomb  of  S.  Callistus  on  the  Appian  Way,  the  same 
one  as  referred  to  by  Schaff,  and  is  dated  about  A.  D.  100. 
Two  figures  are  seen,  one  naked,  and  they  are  standing  in  or 
near  the  water  (blue  colored  paint  beneath  the  feet).  One  is 
in  somewhat  a  kneeling  position  and  the  two  are  clasping 
hands.  A  dove  flies  overhead.  The  scene  is  clearly  a  baptism, 
but  it  is  evident  that  one  figure  is  fully  clothed  from  the  knees 
up,  hardly  the  attire  of  one  administering  immersion,  since  he 
is  standing  in  water  only  ankle  deep.*' 

In  the  same  cemetery,  in  the  galleries  is  another  picture, 
this  from  the  second  or  early  third  century.  The  baptizer 
stands  on  dry  ground,  clothed  in  a  white  toga,  with  bare  feet, 
his  hand  on  the  catechuman’s  head.  The  catechuman  is  a  nude 
boy,  standing  in  water  up  to  his  ankles.**  In  the  same  gallery 
is  a  representation  showing  a  man  with  bare  feet  and  a  cloth 
around  his  loins,  and  a  nude  boy,  both  standing  in  water  up 
to  their  ankles.  The  baptizer  is  in  the  act  of  pouring  water 
over  the  boy’s  head.  “The  falling  water  is  represented  by  six 
large  strokes  of  dark  blue  paint.’’**  A  dove  flies  at  the  right. 

In  the  cemetery  of  S.  S.  Petrus  and  Marcellinus,  dating 
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about  A.  D.  260,  is  a  painting  of  John  baptizing  Christ.  John 
is  dressed  in  a  cloak  of  skins.* **  Here  too  it  is  not  immersion 
that  is  depicted.  This  can  in  no  wise  be  taken  as  illustrative  of 
how  John  actually  baptized  Jesus,  but  it  does  furnish  us  with 
evidence  as  to  how  the  Christians  pictured  baptism  in  the 
third  century,  and  how  they  naturally  transposed  their  meth¬ 
od  back  to  the  baptism  of  John. 

Thus  far  we  have  four  actual  presentations  of  baptism, 
one  in  the  first  or  early  second  century,  two  in  the  late  second 
or  early  third  century,  and  one  from  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  In  addition,  Rogers  presents  several  symbolic  repre¬ 
sentations  which  are  admittedly  open  to  discussion.  These  all 
come  from  scattered  localities  in  the  same  general  area  of 
Rome.  The  figure  being  baptized  is  always  naked  (which  is 
in  favor  of  immersion  some  might  say)  and  is  standing  in  the 
water — but  actual  immersion  is  never  depicted,  while  two 
cases  clearly  represent  affusion.  In  cases  where  it  is  clear,  the 
water  is  only  about  ankle  deep.  All  these  are  only  indications, 
and  are  not  conclusive  or  exclusive  proofs.  Affusion  is  clear, 
but  this  does  not  rule  out  any  other  mode. 

A  tombstone  from  the  fifth  century  is  striking.  It  was 
found  at  Aquileia,  near  modern  Venice.  Depicted  is  a  young 
girl  being  baptized.  She  is  unclad,  standing  in  a  large  basin, 
with  water  pouring  over  her  from  a  circular  window  above  her 
head.  A  fully  clothed  man  stands  to  the  right  with  his  hand  on 
the  girl’s  head.  The  dove  appears  in  the  window  above  the 
stream  of  water.  A  spoon  found  in  the  same  place  dating  from 
the  same  era  has  engraved  in  its  bowl  the  scene  of  a  baptism, 
with  the  one  being  baptized  standing  nude  in  a  large  shallow 
basin  with  the  water  coming  down  from  above  out  of  a  dove’s 
mouth.** 

Rogers  concludes  by  writing:  “We  have  seen  that  all  the 
evidence  of  archaeology  goes  to  prove  that  the  essential  part 
of  baptism  was  considered  in  the  early  church  to  be  the 
pouring  of  water  over  the  candidate’s  head  by  the  bishop,  or 


*Ubid.,  p.  244. 
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the  guiding  his  head  under  a  descending  stream,  followed  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands.”**  Whether  anyone  agrees  with  Rogers 
or  not,  a  candid  person  must  confess  he  produces  strong  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  his  conclusions.  He  further  cites  apocryphal 
writing  as  the  “Acts  of  St.  Paul”  (ca.  third  cen.)  as  mention¬ 
ing  baptism  taking  place  in  prisons,  without  those  involved 
leaving  their  cells.*^ 

p.  304. 

pp.  305-12. 


Four  Greek  Words  for  Love 

By  Kenneth  S.  Wuest 

The  expositor  who  expects  to  do  top-level  work  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  must  take  note  of  the  keen  distinction  between  the 
synonyms  which  are  used  in  the  Greek  New  Testament  with 
meticulous  accuracy.  In  the  case  of  the  idea  of  love,  there 
are  four,  eran,  stergein,  philem,  and  agapan.  Eran  is  not  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  although  it  occurs  in  early  Christian 
literature.  Stergein  is  used  three  times.  On  two  of  these 
occasions  it  is  translated  in  the  A.V.,  “natural  affection,”  the 
other  instance  of  its  use  being  in  composition  with  philos  and 
is  rendered  “kindly  affectioned.”  Philein  is  used  in  its  various 
forms  forty-five  times,  and  agapan,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
times,  the  latter  two  words  being  regularly  translated  “love” 
except  when  in  a  few  instances  agapan  is  rendered  “charity.” 

In  most  cases  the  exegete  can  readily  understand  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  significance  of  the  use  of  philein  and  agapan  in  their 
contexts.  In  some  instances  the  reason  for  their  use  may  not 
be  clear,  which  fact  has  led  some  expositors  to  conclude  that 
in  those  places  they  are  used  interchangeably.  But  not  so.  The 
doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  st-ands  squarely  against  such 
teaching.  The  Bible  asserts  that  in  the  case  of  the  original 
manuscripts  each  word  was  selected  out  of  the  vocabulary  of 
the  writer  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  its  particular  content  of 
meaning  which  would  convey  to  the  reader  conversant  with 
the  original  language  the  exact  truth  God  wishes  man  to  have. 
That  process  of  selection  extends  to  the  choice  of  synonyins.  In 
the  case  of  instances  where  the  use  of  one  synonym  rather  than 
the  other  is  not  understood,  it  is  better  to  hold  rigidly  to  the 
Bible  claim  of  verbal  inspiration  and  wait  for  further  light  or 
be  content  with  no  light  on  the  problem  this  side  of  heaven, 
than  to  give  Satan  a  chance  to  cut  in  on  one’s  faith  in  verbal 
inspiration  by  the  insinuation  that  these  synonyms  are  used 
interchangeably,  finally  to  have  that  faith  broken  down  en¬ 
tirely. 

The  first  word  which  we  will  treat  is  eran.  The  word 
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passion  defines  it.  It  is  passion  seeking  satisfaction.  It  was 
not  an  intrinsically  evil  word.  It  was  applied  by  Christian 
writers  to  our  Lord.  It  referred  to  love  of  children  for  their 
mother.  In  pagan  writings  it  was  used  of  love  between  the 
sexes  having  as  its  chief  characteristic  the  attraction  of  one 
sex  for  the  other. 

The  second  word  is  stergein.  The  one  word  which  describes 
it  is  nature.  It  is  an  affection  which  flows  naturally  from  the 
human  heart,  and  its  absence  is  most  reprehensible.  It  is  a 
love  which  God  placed  within  man  when  Adam  was  created. 
It  was  put  there  in  anticipation  of  the  fall  of  man  into  sin. 
Without  it  the  human  race  would  have  destroyed  itself  long 
ago.  This  is  a  love  which  binds  individuals  together  such  as 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  members  of  a  com¬ 
monwealth.  It  accounts  for  the  virtues  of  generosity,  kindness, 
courtesy,  forgiveness,  sympathy,  self-sacrifice  for  the  benefit 
of  another  in  the  unsaved.  The  only  other  controlling  factor 
in  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  unsaved  person  which  pre¬ 
dominates  is  the  totally  depraved  nature,  and  these  virtues 
mentioned  do  not  come  from  it.  This  is  stergein.  Shakespeare 
calls  it  “the  milk  of  human  kindness.”  The  translators  of  the 
A.V.  rendered  it  by  the  words  “natural  affection”  (Rom.  1 :31 ; 
2  Tim.  3:3).  In  the  case  of  those  who  are  “without  natural 
affection,”  the  totally  depraved  nature  has  become  so  over¬ 
powering  that  it  has  defeated  the  purposes  for  which  God 
placed  stergein  in  the  constitution  of  the  race. 

The  third  word  is  philein.  It  comes  into  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  with  its  classical  meaning  unchanged  by  any  additional 
meanings  placed  upon  it  by  the  contexts  in  which  it  is  used, 
which  is  not  true  of  agapan.  The  one  word  which  describes  it 
is  pleasure.  It  is  a  love  called  out  of  one’s  heart  by  the  pleasure 
one  takes  in  the  object  loved.  The  best  English  words  which 
will  give  the  meaning  are  an  affection,  a  fondness,  a  liking. 
It  is  a  nonethical  thing.  That  is,  it  imposes  no  obligations  upon 
the  one  who  shows  this  affection.  It  is  however  not  unethical, 
being  perfectly  proper  in  its  place.  It  could  become  most 
selfish.  It  is  a  fondness  which  responds  to  something  in  the 
object  loved  which  is  like  something  in  the  one  who  loves. 
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The  word  in  the  objective  case  in  the  sentence  “I  like”  is  a 
description  of  the  person  speaking.  We  like  what  we  are  like. 
Philein  is  an  unimpassioned,  friendly  affection,  a  fondness 
aroused  in  the  heart  by  the  apprehension  of  pleasurable  qual¬ 
ities  in  the  object  loved. 

The  fourth  word  is  agapan.  The  one  word  which  indicates 
its  character  is  preciousness.  Agapan  is  a  love  called  out  of 
one’s  heart  by  the  preciousness  of  the  object  loved.  It  is  a  love 
of  esteem,  of  evaluation.  It  has  the  idea  of  prizing.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  the  worthiness  of  the  object  loved.  It  is  a  love  of  appro¬ 
bation.  It  is  a  love  devoid  of  sensuousness,  the  noblest  word 
for  love  in  the  Greek  language.  Plutarch  uses  agnpan  in  con¬ 
junction  with  timan,  “to  honor,”  and  sebesthai,  “to  w’orship” 
in  the  sentence:  “The  people  ought  to  love  and  worship  the 
gods  according  to  righteousness.” 

In  contrasting  philein  and  agapan  we  would  say  that 
philein  is  a  love  of  pleasure,  agapan,  a  love  of  preciousness; 
philein,  a  love  of  delight,  agapan,  a  love  of  esteem;  philein,  a 
love  called  out  of  the  heart  by  the  apprehension  of  pleasurable 
qualities  in  the  object  loved,  agapan,  a  love  called  out  of  the 
heart  by  the  apprehension  of  valuable  qualities  in  the  object 
loved;  philein  takes  pleasure  in,  agapan  ascribes  value  to; 
philein  is  a  love  of  liking,  agapan,  a  love  of  prizing. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  use  of  philein  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  In  Revelation  22:15  we  have  “whoever  is  fond  of  and 
makes  a  lie.”  The  person  spoken  of  is  fond  of  a  lie  because  he 
is  a  liar  by  nature  and  likes  what  is  like  him.  The  hypocrites 
are  fond  of  praying  while  standing  in  the  .synagogues  and 
street  corners  in  order  to  be  seen  of  men  because  they  like 
themselves  and  wish  to  be  admired  (Matt.  6:5).  In  John  11:3, 
the  sisters  sent  word  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  “Lord,  behold,  he  of 
whom  you  are  fond  is  sick.”  They  based  their  plea  for  help 
upon  the  friendship  that  existed  between  the  Lord  and  Laz¬ 
arus.  Our  Lord  in  His  humanity  had  His  special  friends.  He 
was  especially  fond  of  those  believers  in  whom  He  found  more 
of  Himself.  The  Lord  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples,  “The  Father 
himself  is  fond  of  you  because  you  have  been  fond  of  Me” 
(John  16:27).  The  Father  has  a  special  fondness  for  those 
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believers  who  have  a  special  fondness  for  His  Son.  God  has 
an  affection  for  the  unsaved  of  the  human  race.  The  words 
“love  toward  man”  (Titus  3:5)  are  in  the  Greek  philanthrdpia, 
fondness  for  mankind.  This  affection  is  called  out  of  God’s 
heart  by  something  in  fallen  man  that  is  like  God,  namely,  His 
image  though  marred  by  sin.  Wives  are  exhorted  to  be  fond 
of  their  husbands  (Titus  2:4).  That  is,  they  are  to  show  them 
affection.  These  examples  should  suffice  to  show  how  philein 
is  used. 

This  brings  us  to  the  use  of  ugapan.  This  word  has  had  its 
content  of  meaning  tremendously  increased  by  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  New  Testament.  There  was  no  word  in  classical 
Greek  which  the  Bible  writers  could  use  which  would  portray 
the  love  that  God  is,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  pagan 
language.  Therefore,  the  writers  had  to  select  a  word  and 
pour  into  it  the  additional  content  of  meaning  which  they 
needed  for  that  purpose.  Led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  they  selected 
agapan,  a  word  never  very  common  in  classical  Greek,  oc¬ 
curring  in  Homer  only  ten  times,  in  Euripides  three,  and  not 
at  all  in  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles.  Into  this  word  they  poured 
an  additional  content  of  meaning  by  means  of  the  contexts  in 
which  they  used  it.  John  writes:  “For  God  so  loved  the  world 
with  a  love  called  out  of  His  heart  by  the  preciousness  of  each 
lost  soul”  (3 :16).  So  far  this  is  purely  classical  in  its  meaning. 
But  when  he  adds  “that  He  gave  His  uniquely  begotten  Son” 
he  pours  into  that  word  a  content  of  meaning  it  never  had  in 
pagan  Greek,  namely,  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  benefit 
of  some  other  person  who  is  one’s  enemy  and  naturally  un¬ 
lovable.  Thus  agapan  when  used  in  the  New  Testament  refers 
to  a  love  which  impels  the  one  loving  to  deny  self  for  the 
benefit  of  the  one  loved.  Paul  further  defines  the  word  by 
saying  that  it  is  the  love  that  is  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  yielded  saint  (Gal.  5:22).  In  1  Corinthians  13  he  pours 
a  rich  content  of  meaning  into  agapan  by  enumerating  the 
virtues  which  are  found  in  it.  Expositors  should  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  Christian  love  define  the  word  with  this  background  of 
meaning.  Our  hearers  understand  us  in  their  own  definitions 
of  our  terms  unless  we  are  careful  to  define  those  we  use.  John 
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states  that  “God  as  to  His  nature  is  love”  (1  John  4:8).  With 
this  love  the  saints  are  to  love  one  another.  Thus  the  content 
of  meaning  of  agapan  in  the  New  Testament  is  fixed  and 
should  be  so  noted  in  its  every  occurrence.  There  are  some 
places  where  the  acquired  New  Testament  meaning  must  not 
be  understood.  Here  the  purely  classical  meaning  is  used, 
such  as  1  John  2 :15  where  the  saints  are  exhorted  not  to  con¬ 
sider  the  world  precious  and  thus  come  to  love  it,  and  1  Tim¬ 
othy  4:10  where  Demas  considered  the  world  precious  and 
thus  came  to  love  it.  Context  decides  in  each  case. 

We  come  now  to  some  instances  where  philein  and  agapan 
are  used  in  juxtaposition.  In  1  Peter  1:22  the  apostle  writes 
to  those  believers  who  have  an  unfeigned  fondness  (philein) 
for  the  brethren  and  exhorts  them  to  love  (agapan)  those 
brethren  of  whom  they  are  fond  (philein)  with  a  Holy  Spirit 
produced  love  (agapan)  which  impels  them  to  sacrifice  them¬ 
selves  in  the  interest  and  for  the  welfare  of  their  brethren. 
In  other  words,  they  are  to  saturate  their  human  fondness  for 
their  brethren  which  could  become  a  selfish  thing,  with  the 
pure  love  which  God  is,  thus  raising  it  to  a  thing  of  heaven. 
The  Christian  ideal  is  that  of  an  amalgamated  love.  We 
saints  are  fond  of  each  other  because  we  find  a  reflection  in 
the  other  saints  of  the  same  Lord  Jesus  who  dwells  in  us. 
This  is  a  perfectly  proper  thing  but  it  needs  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  agapan  to  ennoble  and  purify  it.  The  spiritual 
thermometer  of  the  saint  should  be  adjusted  to  agapan  not 
philein.  In  other  words,  the  spirituality  of  the  believer  is  not 
dependent  upon  how  much  philein  he  has  but  how  much  Holy 
Spirit  produced  agapan  floods  his  heart. 

This  brings  us  to  the  conversation  between  our  Lord  and 
Peter  in  which  philein  and  agapan  are  used  (John  21:15-19). 
Our  Lord  uses  agapan  twice  and  philein  once.  Peter  uses 
philein  three  times.  To  assert  that  because  this  conversation 
was  held  in  Aramaic  rather  than  Greek,  therefore  these 
synonyms  are  used  interchangeably  and  thus  cannot  be  held 
to  their  distinctive  meaning  in  each  instance  of  their  use,  is 
beside  the  point  when  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  is 
taken  into  account,  for  while  the  writers  thought  in  their 
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mother  tongue,  yet  inspiration  guarantees  the  infallible  trans¬ 
lation  of  their  Aramaic  into  the  particular  Greek  words  that 
would  adequately  convey  their  thought. 

Our  Lord  was  seeking  to  win  Peter  back  to  his  apostolic 
preaching  commission,  for  he  had  deserted  it  to  go  back  to  his 
fishing  business.  Peter’s  declaration  was,  “I  am  going  off, 
serving  my  previous  relationships  (hitpago)  to  become  a  fish¬ 
erman  (haliuein,  present  infinitive  denoting  habitual  action, 
thus  character).  This  was  indeed  a  crisis.  Our  Lord  had  been 
training  these  men  to  preach  the  gospel  after  His  departure 
to  heaven.  Here  was  their  ringleader  leading  them  back  to 
the  business  world.  He  appeals  to  Peter’s  love  for  Him  as  a 
motive  to  return  to  preaching.  He  said :  “Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
do  you  have  a  love  for  me  called  out  of  your  heart  by  my  pre¬ 
ciousness  to  you,  a  love  of  deep  devotion,  sacrificial  in  its  es¬ 
sence,  that  impels  you  to  deny  yourself  for  me?”  Peter  an¬ 
swers:  “Yes,  Lord.  You  know  that  I  have  fondness  for  you 
called  out  of  my  heart  by  reason  of  the  pleasure  I  take  in 
you.”  Unless  these  synonyms  are  thus  distinguished,  there  is 
no  logical  connection  between  this  part  of  the  conversation  and 
our  Lord’s  declaration  that  Peter  is  to  die  a  martyr’s  death 
for  Him.  The  Lord  Jesus  asks  of  Peter  a  devotional  love  and 
Peter  offers  Him  an  emotional  affection.  Whereupon  He  says 
in  effect :  “Peter,  you  offer  Me  only  an  emotional  affection  now. 
Some  day  you  will  offer  Me  a  devotional  love  by  dying  a 
martyr’s  death  for  Me.”  Our  Lord  asked  of  Peter  a  devotional, 
self-sacrificial.  Holy  Spirit  produced  love  for  Himself.  Peter 
offered  Him  an  emotional  fondness.  Peter  had  already  been 
supplied  with  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit  in  the  upper  room 
when  our  Lord  had  said,  “Receive  at  once  the  Holy  Spirit,” 
the  aorist  imperative  commanding  an  action  to  be  done  at 
once  (John  20:22).  But  there  was  not  a  sufficient  yieldedness 
on  his  part  to  insure  a  sufficient  amount  of  agapan  that 
would  keep  him  true  to  his  Lord. 

Peter’s  phUein,  an  emotional  fondness,  did  not  keep  him 
from  deserting  the  Lord  Jesus  nor  keep  him  true  to  his  com¬ 
mission.  The  agapan  in  sufficient  quantity  in  his  heart  would 
have  kept  him  true  to  Him.  It  is  this  agapan  which  is  the  moti- 
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vating  force  in  Christian  service,  not  the  philein.  But  it  must 
be  in  overflowing  proportion  to  insure  a  dynamic  Christian 
life  and  service.  The  degree  of  yieldedness  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
determines  the  degree  of  intensity  of  this  agapan,  and  this 
determines  the  degree  of  holiness  in  life  and  fervency  in 
service. 

Now,  for  a  few  practical  applications.  Paul  exhorts  Chris¬ 
tian  husbands,  “Love  your  wives”  (Eph.  6:25).  Unsaved  hus¬ 
bands  have  three  kinds  of  love  for  their  wives,  saved  hus¬ 
bands,  four.  The  unsaved  man  has  eran,  a  passionate  sex  love 
for  her,  philein,  a  fondness  or  affection,  and  stergein,  a  natural 
love  for  her.  He  is  controlled  by  the  totally  depraved  nature, 
which  means  that  his  eran  and  philein  are  subject  to  its  con¬ 
trol.  Right  here  there  comes  into  operation  the  ameliorating, 
salutary,  and  beneficial  influence  of  the  stergein,  holding  the 
influence  of  the  totally  depraved  nature  back  so  that  it  does 
not  normally  go  to  the  excesses  it  would  otherwise  do,  and 
bringing  into  the  life  a  certain  amount  of  consideration, 
kindness,  generosity,  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the 
wife’s  welfare.  In  the  case  of  the  saved  husband,  the  power 
of  the  totally  depraved  nature  is  broken,  the  divine  nature 
implanted  to  take  its  place  as  the  controlling  factor,  the  Holy 
Spirit  takes  up  His  residence,  and  when  fully  yielded  to  pro¬ 
duces  agapan  in  sufficient  quantity  to  elevate,  purify,  and  en¬ 
noble  the  eran,  stergein  and  philein.  Paul  uses  agapan  in  his 
exhortation  to  husbands  to  love  their  wives. 

That  brings  us  to  deacon  Umpty  Ump  who  was  a  problem 
to  his  pastor.  When  testimonies  were  called  for  he  was  always 
the  first  one  to  testify  to  his  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  His 
shining  face,  the  honest  tone  of  his  voice,  convinced  everyone 
that  he  was  telling  the  truth.  One  day  upon  the  occasion  of  an 
unexpected  pastoral  call  he  was  looking  at  a  television  pro¬ 
gram  unfit  for  Christian  eyes.  The  pastor  wondered  at  the 
contradiction  in  the  deacon’s  life  until  he  came  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  deacon’s  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  was  philein, 
and  the  reason  he  was  feeding  the  indwelling  totally  depraved 
nature  on  the  devil’s  garbage  was  that  deacon  Umpty  Ump 
was  not  conversant  with  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
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therefore  not  intelligently  yielded  to  Him,  and  lacking  agapan 
in  sufficient  strength  to  turn  away  from  it.  This  explains  why 
so  many  Christians  who  have  a  real  affection  (philein)  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  yet  have  at  the  same  time  an  affection  (philein) 
for  the  world.  Agapan  is  the  deciding  motivating  factor  in 
Christian  life  and  service. 

The  foregoing  should  be  enough  to  demonstrate  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  synonyms  if  the  ex¬ 
positor  expects  to  do  top-level  work  for  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Should  the  reader  conversant  with  Greek  desire  to  pursue 
this  study  in  more  detail  he  will  find  excellent  material  in 
two  articles  written  by  Benjamin  B.  Warfield  in  The  Princeton 
Theological  Review  of  January  and  April  1918,  entitled,  “The 
Terminology  of  Love  in  the  New  Testament.”  The  reader  not 
conversant  with  Greek  can  follow  this  study  in  the  present 
writer's  book.  Bypaths  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  Wm  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids  3,  Michigan, 
where  in  addition  to  the  material  on  the  four  words  there  are 
included  concordances  of  all  places  where  the  words  are  used 
in  the  New  Testament. 


Psychometric  Testing 
And  Missionary  Selection 

By  Raymond  H.  Saxe 

“The  main  issue  in  the  recruiting  of  missionaries  is  how 
CO  find  qualified  candidates”*  writes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Missionary  Personnel  of  the  Division  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.  What  the  secretary  has  declared  is  the  opinion  of 
the  bulk  of  leadership  in  mission  circles  today. 

Actually,  the  desire  to  get  favorable  material  for  the 
mission  field  has  long  been  in  the  minds  of  Christian  leaders. 
Nearly  two  decades  ago  a  mission’s  report  noted  that  “upon 
the  quality  of  personnel,  far  more  than  upon  any  other  factor, 
or  all  other  factors  combined,  depends  the  real  and  perma¬ 
nent  success  of  the  missionary  enterprise.”* 

It  has  been  the  need  for  qualified  personnel  which  has 
made  candidate  applications  lengthy  and  at  times  very  exas¬ 
perating.  ,  Forms  and  more  forms  have  been  sent  to  the  pros¬ 
pective  missionary.  Actually  every  candidate  has  been  required 
to  complete  a  rather  standardized  battery  of  questionnaires. 
A  personal  interview  with  the  candidate  secretary  usually 
is  the  initial  contact  with  the  mission,  and  forms  the  ground 
for  further  negotiations.  Here  pertinent  exchanges  are  usually 
made  and  a  careful  explanation  of  the  candidate  procedures 
is  revealed.  Then  the  candidate  is  required  to  provide  con¬ 
siderable  material  relating  to  himself  and  his  desire  for 
missionary  service.  A  complete  medical  examination  by  a 
competent  physician  and  the  provision  of  a  full  medical  his¬ 
tory  is  found  of  major  importance.  Educational  attainments 
are  listed  and  transcripts  presented,  since  these  are  particu¬ 
larly  necessary  when  the  candidate  hopes  to  engage  in  pro- 

‘“Recruiting,  Selection  and  Training  of  Missionaries  in  North  America,” 
New  York:  Committee  on  Missionary  Personnel,  Division  of  Foreign 
Missions,  NCCC,  1957,  p.  4. 

^William  Ernest  Hocking,  Re-Thinking  Missions  (A  Laymen’s  Inquiry  After 
One-Hundred  Years).  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1932. 
p.  292. 
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fessional  opportunities  on  the  field.  The  pastor,  business 
acquaintances,  teachers,  and  friends  are  asked  to  provide 
confidential  testimonials  relating  to  the  character  and  call 
of  the  candidate.  Then  the  candidate  himself  is  usually  re¬ 
quired  to  pre.sent  an  extended  written  autobiography  complete 
with  personal  photo,  statement  of  his  theological  views  and 
experience  in  Christian  work,  and  assurances  of  agreement 
with  the  board’s  policies  and  beliefs.  Finally,  a  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  the  board  members  cements  the  relationship  between 
society  and  candidate.  He  is  now  a  missionary  under  appoint¬ 
ment  for  the  field. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  standard  approaches  to  the  selection 
of  missionary  candidates  it  was  suggested  in  a  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  conference  of  1918,  because  of  the  situation  on  the 
field,  that  a  study  be  made  so  as  to  present  a  “statement  of 
what  makes  a  successful  missionary.’’*  It  was  apparent  even 
then  that  perhaps  something  more  was  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  right  people  actually  reached  the  field.  A  decade  later 
in  the  Conference  on  Recruiting,  Selection,  and  Preparation 
of  Missionaries  at  Pocono,  Pennsylvania,  the  associate  per¬ 
sonnel  secretary  of  a  large  denomination  was  asked  to  “study 
the  aid  which  might  be  given  by  such  tests  as  the  intelligence, 
interest,  and  emotional  stability  and  social  adjustability 
tests.’’*  The  idea  that  something  more  than  the  usual  proce¬ 
dures  was  necessary  to  locate  qualified  candidates  seems  to 
have  sprung  from  these  early  conferences. 

Studies  have  been  made  to  uncover  the  methods  which 
industry,  institutions  of  learning,  and  various  other  organi¬ 
zations  have  employed  to  locate  suitable  personnel.  It  has 
been  noted  that  many  of  these  use  psychological  tests  and 
psychiatric  interviews,  and  to  some  this  suggested  an  addi¬ 
tional  method  to  be  used  to  locate  the  proper  men  and  women 
for  the  foreign  mission  fields. 

'W.  B.  Anderson,  The  Candidate  and  the  Candidate  Department  of  a  Foreign 
Mission  Board.  Edited  by  Fennel  P.  Turner.  New  York:  Committee  of 
Reference  and  Counsel  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North 
America,  1918.  p.  77. 

^Foreign  Missions  Conference,  “Summary  of  Discussion  and  Findings,” 
Pocono,  Pennsylvania,  January  31*February  3,  1929.  Mimeographed 
bulletin. 
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In  preparation  for  lectures  to  his  students,  the  author 
wrote  to  thirty  mission  boards,  both  denominational  and 
interdenominational,  to  ascertain  their  sentiment  respecting 
the  use  of  psychometric  tests  and  psychiatric  interviews  in 
screening  suitable  candidates.  In  every  instance  the  candidate 
secretary  was  the  mission  officer  with  whom  correspondence 
was  engaged.  To  assist  the  secretaries,  particular  questions 
were  posed.  This  article  is  a  summary  of  the  survey,  but 
without  mention  of  mission  board  names  except  in  cases  where 
the  information  is  already  published. 

Does  your  society  have  such  a  program?  Do  you  engage 
the  professional  services  of  a  psychologist  or  psychiatrist? 
Eleven  of  the  tw’enty-eight  boards  which  responded  indicate 
they  have  a  program  for  psychometric  testing.  A  few  of  these 
eleven  actually  require  each  candidate  to  consult  a  profes¬ 
sional  psychiatrist  who  has  been  carefully  selected  by  the 
board  and  informed  of  the  conditions  of  missionary  life  and 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  there  w'ere  only  four  boards  which 
recorded  they  do  not  have  such  an  ordered  arrangement  for 
the  appraisal  of  their  candidates.  A  similar  survey  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Missionary  Research  Library  states  “that  24 
of  the  55  boards  use  psychometric  tests  to  some  extent.”* 

Nine  of  the  twenty-eight  societies  wrote  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  need  and  often  feel  it  is  necessary  to  engage 
the  services  of  a  psychiatrist  or  employ  psychometric  tests, 
but  it  is  not  their  normal  procedure.  This  method  is  an  expe¬ 
dient  and  not  a  rule  for  them.  Two  of  the  mission  societies 
felt  that  what  the  test  would  do  for  their  candidates  was 
actually  being  provided  for  in  internship  programs  through 
w’hich  their  candidates  are  required  to  pass  before  going  on 
to  the  field.  The  remaining  two  boards  merely  noted  that 
their  information  in  this  area  of  candidate  selection  is  so 
shallow  that  they  have  decided  to  “wait  and  see”  what  others 
find. 

What  type  of  testing  do  you  employ?  Some  boards  use 
written  tests  only.  One  has  found  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic 

^Frank  W.  Price  and  Kenyon  E.  Moyer,  “Mission  Board  Policies  with  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Missionary  Personnel,”  Occasional  Bulletin,  9:7,  July  2$,  1958. 
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Personality  Test  very  helpful  and  another  hopes  soon  to  use 
it.  However,  the  usual  procedure  is  a  battery  of  tests  cover¬ 
ing  various  areas  in  psychological  testings.  The  group  of 
tests  usually  includes  some  of  the  following:  Adjustment 
Inventory,  Cornell  Index,  Sentence  Completion  Test,  Person¬ 
ality  Inventory,  Vocational  Interest  Test,  Kuder  Preference 
Record,  Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory,  Strong’s  Person¬ 
ality  Inventory,  and  the  inventory  of  S  (Social  Introversion- 
Extra  version),  T  (Thinking  Introversion-Extraversion),  D 
(Depression),  C  (Cycloid  Disposition),  and  R  (Rhathymia). 
The  most  widely  used  are:  Strong’s  Vocational  Interest,  Bern¬ 
reuter  Personality  Inventory,  Kuder  Preference  Record. 

Some  secretaries  noted  they  have  their  own  rating  blanks 
to  judge  such  items  as  appearance,  effectiveness  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  presence,  personal  appeal,  and  emotional  control. 

There  are  other  boards  which  prefer  to  engage  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  psychiatrist  in  addition  to  all  the  written  tests.  The 
Missionary  Research  Library  survey  records  “only  14  boards 
(25  percent)  require  psychiatric  interviews;  others  use  them 
occasionally  when  recommended  by  the  physician.’’*  In  every 
case,  however,  the  professional  men  are  carefully  selected 
and  usually  manifest  a  warm  and  vital  interest  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  cause.  Those  who  have  the  personal  guidance  of  a 
psychiatrist  often  consider  follow-up  or  interpretive  inter¬ 
views  of  vital  concern  to  the  candidate.  The  purpose  of  the 
follow-up  interview  is  not  primarily  to  help  unsuccessful  can¬ 
didates  fulfill  the  expectations  of  the  society.  The  testing 
process  and  interviews  with  follow-up  is  designed  to  be 
“educative  and  constructive’’  for  the  candidate. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  written  psychological  tests 
available  and  the  psychiatric  interviews  which  have  been 
found  helpful,  one  denominational  board  has  collected  a  series 
of  questions  for  the  psychiatrist.  These  questions  are  of  first 
concern  respecting  missionary  appointments  and  are  often 
not  fully  covered  in  professional  procedures.  Mark  them: 
“How  realistic  is  the  applicant’s  thinking?  How  adaptable 
are  his  (or  her)  thinking  and  attitudes?  What  are  the  most 
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characteristic  attitudes  in  various  situations  encountered 
(social,  personal,  practical,  etc.)?  How  much  sensitivity  or 
tact  does  the  applicant  show  in  his  contacts  with  others? 
What  drives,  values  or  motives  appear  to  be  important  influ¬ 
ences  in  adjustment?  In  what  ways  does  the  applicant  cope 
with  his  tensions,  anxieties  and  impressions?  What  are  his 
resources,  if  any,  for  meeting  different  kinds  of  unforeseen 
pressures?  Is  he  better  within  a  group  setting  or  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  isolated  or  solitary  setting?  How  effectively  does  he 
work  as  a  member  of  a  team?  Does  he  require  an  essentially 
well-organized  or  relatively  unstructured  situation  for  great¬ 
est  effectiveness?  Can  the  applicant  assert  himself  within 
reasonable  bounds?  What  is  the  applicant’s  characteristic 
attitude  to  frustration,  for  instance,  in  work  and/or  rela¬ 
tionships?  What  do  you  consider  the  strongest  and  weakest 
aspects  of  the  applicant’s  adjustment?  In  appraisal  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  couple  how  would  you  describe  their  marital  adjust¬ 
ment?” 

What  importance  do  you  attach  to  these  tests  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  your  total  program  for  missionary  selection?  The 
boards  using  the  tests  as  part  of  their  regular  candidate 
procedure  indicate  that  the  tests  and  the  evaluations  from 
the  psychologists  or  psychiatrists  are  considered  as  another 
phase  of  the  candidate  program  and  are  weighed  carefully 
together  with  the  whole  picture  concerning  the  prospective 
missionary. 

It  is  usually  recognized  that  the  boards  do  not  depend 
solely  upon  the  decision  of  the  psychologist  as  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  candidate.  All  are  quick  to  note  that  the  final 
decision  really  rests  in  the  hands  of  our  Lord.  Nevertheless, 
as  one  society  puts  it:  “We  would  not  accept  one  against  a 
bad  test.”  Hence,  although  the  tests  are  but  a  part  of  the 
total  picture,  they  do  have  a  strong  hand  in  the  final  decision. 
One  denomination  indicates  that  they  “attach  very  little 
importance  to  these  mechanical  tests.  We  depend  much  upon 
the  evaluation  of  the  psychiatrist  who  has  been  given  full 
orientation  concerning  our  program  and  has  for  his  back¬ 
ground  of  information  a  twenty-five  page  typewritten  auto- 
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biography  and  composite  medical  report  summarizing  confi¬ 
dential  references  from  some  thirty-five  or  forty  people  for 
each  candidate.”  For  this  reason  one  can  understand  that 
‘‘in  most  cases  we  are  very  reluctant  to  go  against  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  professional  interviewer  without  having  ver>' 
good  ground  on  which  to  do  so.” 

It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  any  one  who  fails  miserably 
on  the  psychometric  tests  will  not  arrive  on  the  field.  This, 
of  course,  would  be  true  if  the  candidate  were  to  fail  a  medical 
examination.  Actually,  the  total  picture  of  the  candidate  will 
‘‘add  up”  so  as  to  give  the  board  sound  reasons  to  recognize 
a  qualified  man.  Psychometric  testing  seems  to  assist  the 
board  to  bring  into  sharper  focus  the  individual  who  will 
serve  best  on  the  field. 

Although  a  candidate  may  be  provoked  to  object  to  these 
testings  and  their  importance,  he  is  usually  not  fully  aware 
of  what  will  face  him  on  the  field.  He  must  be  mentally  able 
to  handle  a  very  heavy  schedule  of  work  as  a  normal  condi¬ 
tion.  A  trying  climate  often  adds  to  his  difficulties.  Adjust¬ 
ment  to  foreign  culture  and  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  in 
another  language  are  also  present  to  challenge  him.  Those 
who  are  more  sympathetic  in  spirit  find  themselves  engulfed 
by  a  mass  of  people  who  have  physical,  social,  and  spiritual 
needs  which  are  staggering. 

Most  of  the  areas  to  which  a  missionary  is  sent  on  foreign 
soil  have  been  caught  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  post-war  change. 
The  rising  nationalism  and  sensitivity  of  the  minority  groups 
amongst  whom  he  works  make  his  adjustments  in  work  and 
relationships  a  veritable  character  proving  ground. 

Formerly  a  missionary  was  accepted  per  se,  but  this  is  no 
longer  true.  Nevertheless,  his  peculiar  position  as  a  foreigner 
lends  itself  to  an  authoritarian  attitude  and  desire  for  pres¬ 
tige,  which  in  the  end  might  only  defeat  the  real  purpose  of 
his  missionary  calling.  Every  missionary  must  be  ready  to 
share  authority  and  power,  yes,  even  to  work  under  the 
authority  of  an  Asian  or  African  leader  whose  actual  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  task  in  hand  does  not  equal  his  own. 

There  are  so  many  opportunities  for  comradeship  and 
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fellowship  in  Christ,  or  for  painful  friction,  that  the  candi¬ 
date  must  recognize  immediately  that  the  purpose  of  testing 
is  merely  to  locate  the  man  who  will  go  all  the  way. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  tests  do  not  only  help 
to  locate  suitable  candidates,  but  assist  also  as  far  as  assign¬ 
ment  is  concerned  if  the  individual  is  accepted  for  missionary 
service.  For  example  when  a  particular  candidate  may  feel 
led  to  work  as  a  pioneer,  there  may  be  evidence  in  the  testing 
that  prolonged  periods  of  isolation  would  be  unsuitable  to 
him.  Hence,  his  assignment  would  be  made  in  harmony  with 
this  discovery. 

Is  it  possible  for  you  to  offer  an  evaluation  of  these  tests 
on  the  ba^is  of  field  success?  What  men  want  to  know  is: 
have  these  tests  helped?  Is  there  any  data  available  which 
would  indicate  that  a  board  should  continue,  discontinue,  or 
commence  these  tests?  Actually,  several  rather  helpful  opin¬ 
ions  have  been  offered.  There  are  those  boards  which  have 
not  employed  the  tests  sufficiently  to  justify  any  point  of 
view.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  gathering  data  and  hope 
to  publish  the  same  later  on. 

Another  feels  that  although  no  held  evaluation  can  be 
given,  it  is  possible  to  indicate  that  the  tests  have  helped  to 
gain  “insight  into  individual  cases  which  has  helped  us  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  decision  of  inviting  the  candidate  .  .  .  for  our 
orientation  program.”  One  secretary  cites  an  instance  in 
which  several  for  whom  “the  psychological  evaluation  raised 
a  concern  about  but  could  not  give  a  clear  ‘no’  for,  have 
returned  before  completing  the  term.”  Then  there  is  the  case 
of  the  mission  which  had  two  candidates  approved  by  the 
tests  but  turned  out  to  be  serious  problems  on  the  field.  One 
weathered  the  storm,  but  the  other  was  brought  home  to  stay. 

At  least  one  board  has  taken  the  matter  of  evalution  very 
seriously.’  They  have  been  using  a  battery  of  tests  for  twelve 
years  as  part  of  their  program  for  screening  new  missionaries. 
These  tests  have  been  given  to  375  people,  of  whom  23  were 
already  active  missionaries.  The  tests  given  were:  The  Ohio 

^Loy  L.  Long,  “The  American  Board’s  Experience  with  Psychometric  Testing 
of  Candidates  for  Overseas  Work,”  Mimeographed,  January,  19S8. 
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State  University  Psychological  Test  (Toops),  Strong’s  Voca¬ 
tional  Interest  Blank,  Allport  and  Vernon’s  Study  of  Values, 
Kuder’s  Preference  Record,  and  the  Bernreuter  Personality 
Inventory.  In  September  of  1957  a  serious  study  was  made  of 
200  missionaries  who  had  served  at  least  one  term.  The  psy¬ 
chologist  was  supplied  with  their  tabulated  scores  respecting 
the  Ohio  Psychological,  Strong’s  Vocational  and  Bernreuter’s 
Personality  Inventory.  In  addition,  a  performance  rating 
from  the  field  secretary  was  provided. 

The  evaluation  was  undertaken  “to  determine,  beyond  any 
doubt  whether  the  tests  used  by  the  American  Board  show 
any  degree  of  validity  in  predicting  the  success  of  candidates 
in  the  field.”  The  conclusions  of  the  psychologist  in  this  study 
are  worthy  of  note : 

1.  “When  we  examine  carefully  the  Ohio  test  averages 
for  the  five  groups  we  find  the  differences  from  the  Mean 
score  of  the  total  group  of  200  missionaries  are  not  large 
enough  to  be  of  real  significance. 

2.  These  tests  have  done  nothing  to  be  of  any  help  to  us. 
.  .  .  We  can  state  with  some  degree  of  confidence  that  high 
scores  on  tests  are  related  to  some  degree  with  high  ratings 
on  performance. 

3.  The  study  shows  that  the  scores  on  these  tests  do  not 
have  sufficient  validity  to  be  of  any  significance  for  our  pur¬ 
pose.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  their  use  be  discon¬ 
tinued. 

4.  I  would  suggest  further  investigation  be  undertaken 
to  discover  the  tests  which  will  prove  to  have  a  high  validity 
in  screening  candidates  for  appointment.” 

In  view  of  these  statements,  the  candidate  secretary  de¬ 
cided  to  discontinue  using  the  battery  of  psychometric  tests, 
but  to  administer  the  Ohio  State  Psychological  Test  until 
“other  tests  are  found  which  give  promise  of  a  high  validity 
in  screening  new  missionaries.”  Hence,  for  this  board  which 
has  carefully  used  and  studied  the  value  of  psychometric  test¬ 
ing  there  is  continued  usefulness,  although  not  full  satisfaction. 

Conclusion.  The  challenge  is  still  before  the  mission  boards ; 
to  recognize  the  man  or  woman  of  God  who  has  a  genuine 
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call  from  above  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  unconverted  in  the 
regions  beyond.  No  board  lays  claim  to  infallibility,  even 
those  who  have  included  psychometric  testing  as  part  of  their 
candidate  procedures.  Those  who  have  not  used  the  tests 
wonder  whether  the  evaluations  would  have  uncovered  flaws 
in  some  young  people  so  as  to  have  spared  them  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  wrong  choices.  Nevertheless,  to  many,  the  problem 
remains  a  moot  question. 

There  is  a  sentiment  expressed  by  some  of  the  candidate 
secretaries  that  their  reluctance  to  use  the  tests  springs 
from  a  fear  that  psychology  or  psychiatry  might  become  a 
substitute  for  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  admitted  that 
counselling,  by  means  of  the  Word  of  God  and  underlined  with 
the  wisdom  and  discernment  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  never  to 
be  forfeited.  Yet,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  methodo¬ 
logical  compilation  of  data,  such  as  the  use  of  psychometric 
testings,  faulty  as  it  may  be,  is  a  rightful  tool  in  the  church, 
albeit  it  has  gone  unused  and  undeveloped  for  the  most  part. 
Psychometric  testings  and  the  leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
need  not  be  mutually  exclusive.  Indeed,  that  which  may  be 
closer  to  the  truth  is  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  two  are  com¬ 
plementary,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Holy  Spirit  might  be 
pleased  to  employ  this  very  testing  as  a  contributing  aspect 
in  His  guidance. 

In  the  manual  of  instruction  for  the  American  Council  on 
Education  it  is  asserted  that  .  .  it  is  undeniably  true  that 
the  psychological  test  scores  tell  us  much  more  about  the 
mental  alertness  of  students  than  could  be  ascertained  in  a 
personal  interview.”*  This  does  not  suggest  that  psychological 
methodology  is  to  receive  undue  merit  or  significance,  yet  the 
statement  does  encourage  a  board  to  accept  tests  as  an  ally, 
in  combination  with  other  evidences,  in  the  determination  of 
a  call  from  the  Lord. 

Not  only  does  the  mission  board  stand  to  benefit  from  the 
tests,  but  the  candidate  himself  can  also  be  helped.  He  who 
is  wise  would  reckon  with  the  fact  that  personality  measure- 

*ManuaI  of  Instruction,  Psychological  Examination.  Princeton:  American 
Council  on  Education,  1950.  pp.  2,  3. 
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ment  shares  in  the  matters  pertaining  to  Christian  service. 
Unflinching  self-examination  and  self-preparation  through 
the  written  Word,  the  living  Word,  and  the  dynamic  of  the 
indwelling  Holy  Spirit,  would  be  adjudged  of  primary  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  prospective  candidate.  This  would  enforce  the 
Biblical  tenet  that  the  quality  of  the  man  is  of  larger  concern 
than  the  machinery  of  man. 

Lastly,  the  recommendation  of  one  candiate  secretary 
should  be  noted:  “We  are  consciously  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  must  be  in  tune  with  the  Holy  Spirit  ourselves,  just  as 
much  as  we  expect  the  candidates  to  be  in  this  whole  counsel¬ 
ling  process.”  Hence,  the  prayerful  use  of  every  legitimate 
means  for  processing  candidates,  accompanied  by  total  reli¬ 
ance  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  demonstrate  the  selection  of 
missionary  candidates  to  be  a  rewarding  experience. 
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The  Fundamental  for  To¬ 
day.  Charles  L.  Feinberg,  edi¬ 
tor.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
Kregel  Publications,  1958.  2 
volumes.  657  pp.  $7.95. 

The  great  fundamentals  of  the 
Christian  faith  as  restated  in  the 
fundamentalist  movement  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twentieth  century 
were  crystallized  in  the  twelve 
volumes  of  “The  Fundamentals” 
which  appeared  in  1909,  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  which  reached  several 
million,  made  possible  by  generous 
gifts  of  Lyman  and  Milton  Stew¬ 
art. 

In  connection  with  the  jubilee 
celebration  of  the  Bible  Institute 
of  Los  Angeles  in  1958,  these  im¬ 
portant  contributions  in  revised 
form  were  republished  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  faculty  of  Talbot 
'rheological  Seminary  including 
Dr.  Charles  Feinberg,  editor  in 
chief,  and  four  other  members  of 
the  faculty. 

The  work  of  revision  and  edit¬ 
ing  has  been  carefully  and  ably 
done.  Included  in  the  contributors 
as  in  the  original  series  are  many 
famous  names  such  as  James  Orr, 
B.  B.  Warfield,  R.  A.  Torrey,  C. 

I.  Scofield,  Sir  Robert  Anderson, 
Bishop  John  C.  Ryle,  George  L. 
Robinson,  George  F.  Wright,  M. 
G.  Kyle,  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  W. 

J.  Erdman,  and  many  others.  One 
new  chapter  by  Dr.  Charles  Fein- 
herg  provides  an  incisive  and  brief 
study  of  the  sabbath. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  two  vol¬ 


umes  represent  a  wealth  of  mate¬ 
rial  which  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  evangelical  Christian. 
The  timeless  truths  which  form 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  their  statement  have  not 
changed.  The  evangelical  world 
is  indebted  to  Dr.  Feinberg  and 
his  fellow  laborers  for  republish¬ 
ing  in  such  attractive  form  this 
invaluable  series. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Which  Books  Belong  in  the 

Bible?  By  Floyd  V.  Filson. 

'Fhe  Westminster  Press,  1957. 
174  pp.  $3.00. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  study  by 
the  Dean  and  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature  and  His¬ 
tory  at  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  and  deals  with  a  popu¬ 
lar  subject,  the  basis  for  inclusion 
of  the  sixty-six  books  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Avoiding  the  technicalities  of 
the  particular  argument  for  the 
canonicity  of  each  book,  the  author 
nevertheless  concludes  that  there 
is  sound  historical  and  theological 
support  for  the  limitation  of  the 
Protestant  canon  to  the  sixty-six 
books  now  included  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  While  defending  the  Bible 
as  an  authoritative  message  from 
God,  the  author  clearly  opposes 
any  thought  of  verbal  inspiration 
which  he  insists  is  identical  with 
dictation.  He  takes  for  granted 
that  verbal  inspiration  is  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  way  quotations  are 
made  in  the  Bible  of  other  por- 
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tions  of  Scripure.  In  regard  to  the 
human  factor  he  states:  “The 
canon  so  plainly  exhibits  this  fac¬ 
tor  that  any  theory  of  inerrancy  is 
a  strained  and  misleading  way  of 
expressing  the  rich  and  continual 
effectiveness  of  the  Bible”  (p.  37). 

Though  it  is  clear  that  the  au¬ 
thor  accepts  many  of  the  destruc¬ 
tive  views  of  higher  criticism,  this 
book  is  serviceable  as  indicating 
the  viewpoint  of  that  portion  of 
modern  liberalism  which  attempts 
to  regard  the  Bible  with  respect 
while  at  the  same  time  not  willing 
to  be  bound  by  its  wording. 
Readers  who  study  this  volume 
with  this  qualification  clearly  in 
mind  will  find  some  helpful  in¬ 
formation. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Crucial  Task  of  Theol¬ 
ogy.  By  E.  Ashby  Johnson. 
John  Knox  Publishing  Com- 
panv,  Richmond,  1958.  222  pp. 
$5.00. 

The  theology  of  the  Middle 
Ages  assumed  the  infallible  au¬ 
thority  of  Scripture  and  attempted 
to  erect  a  systematic  statement 
based  on  this  assumption.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  in  modern  lib¬ 
eral  theology  that  this  claim  of 
authority  is  no  longer  tenable.  The 
question  therefore  is:  How  can  a 
Christian  theology  be  formulated 
if  there  is  no  authoritative  revela¬ 
tion  ? 

The  modern  liberal  and  neo¬ 
orthodox  scholar  offers  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  rationalism  and  suppos¬ 
edly  divinely-given  insight  in  recog¬ 
nizing  truth.  The  author  of  this 
volume  believes  that  the  emphasis 


is  not  on  xvhat  we  know  but  rather 
on  how  we  know’.  He  therefore 
offers  a  semi-scientific  approach  to 
determining  theological  truth. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  work  by 
a  competent  mind  and  regardless 
of  theological  presuppositions,  the 
reader  who  is  willing  to  think  w’ill 
find  this  work  challenging.  For 
the  conservative,  how'ever,  who  be¬ 
lieves  the  Bible  is  just  as  authori¬ 
tative  now  as  it  was  when  it  was 
written  by  infallible  inspiration, 
this  discussion  is  a  house  built 
upon  the  sand.  The  most  logical 
of  scientific  inquiries,  the  most 
incisive  analysis,  and  the  most 
brilliant  presentation  of  the  har¬ 
mony  of  faith  can  never  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  fact  that  God  has 
spoken,  and  one  can  never  escape 
the  inherent  circular  argument  of 
comparing  human  beliefs  with 
other  human  beliefs  without  the 
authoritative  standard  of  divine 
revelation.  The  crucial  task  of 
theology  is  not  method  or  theistic 
epistemology,  but  comprehending 
the  written  Word  of  God  as  it  is 
illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Book  of  Revelation.  By 

Thomas  S.  Kepler.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  New  York,  1957. 
232  pp.  $4.50. 

One  of  the  curious  effects  of 
World  War  II  was  the  resurgence 
of  interest  in  prophecy  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  phophetic  books  by  lib¬ 
eral  theologians.  This  volume 
written  by  Thomas  S.  Kepler, 
famous  professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Language  and  Literature  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
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of  Oberlin  College,  is  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  last  book  of  the  Bible. 

His  approach  in  brief  is  that  the 
book  of  Revelation  was  written 
by  a  man  named  John,  living  ap- 
proximritely  A.  D.  95,  and  prob¬ 
ably  not  to  be  identified  with  the 
Apostle  John.  The  author  rejects 
the  view  of  verbal  or  plenary  in¬ 
spiration,  and  regards  the  book 
rather  as  a  tract  written  to  en¬ 
courage  Christians  during  a  period 
of  persecution  by  assuring  them  of 
the  ultimate  and  imminent  return 
of  Christ  and  the  thousand  years 
of  His  millennial  reign.  The  au¬ 
thor  seems  to  adopt  the  seventh  of 
various  views  of  the  book  of 
Revelation  he  outlines  which  he 
calls  “The  Religious- Historical 
Method.” 

Because  of  its  liberal  theological 
presuppositions,  conservative  schol¬ 
ars  will  find  much  in  this  volume 
with  which  they  will  disagree.  Its 
style,  however,  is  lucid  and  under¬ 
standable,  intended  as  a  commen¬ 
tary  for  laymen,  and  if  read  with 
discernment  this  book  may  be 
found  to  be  helpful. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Faith  and  Perserverance.  By 

G.  C.  Berkouwer.  William  B. 

Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1957.  256  pp. 
$4.00. 

The  contributions  of  G.  C.  Ber¬ 
kouwer,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  at  the  Free  University 
of  Amsterdam,  are  a  substantial 
addition  to  conservative  theological 
literature.  This  volume  presents 
his  studies  in  the  doctrine  of  per¬ 


severance  of  the  saints,  taking  as 
his  basis  for  discussion  the  three 
major  controversies  relative  to  per¬ 
severance,  namely,  that  of  the 
Remonstrants,  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  Article  V  of  the 
Canons  of  Dort;  the  controversy 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  denied  perseverance  on  the 
ground  that  grace  could  be  lost; 
and  finally,  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  Reformed  and  the  Lu¬ 
theran  theologians. 

In  succeeding  chapters  he  deals 
with  the  matter  of  perseverance  in 
relation  to  admonition,  prayer, 
temptation,  and  consolation,  and 
closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  reality 
of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
This  is  a  solid  historical  and  theo¬ 
logical  work  which  is  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  contemporary  studies 
in  Calvinism. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Attributes  of  God.  By 
Stephen  Charnock.  The  Sover¬ 
eign  Grace  Book  Club,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana,  1958.  802  pp. 
$8.95. 

The  reprint  of  this  standard 
work  on  the  attributes  of  God 
written  by  Stephen  Charnock  in 
the  seventeenth  century  will  be 
welcomed  by  lovers  of  timeless 
theological  truth.  Introduced  with 
a  foreword  by  Gordon  H.  Clark, 
the  volume  contains  an  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter  on  the  existence  of 
God  and  follows  with  succeeding 
chapters  on  the  attributes  of  eter¬ 
nity,  immutability,  omnipresence, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  power,  holi¬ 
ness,  goodness,  dominion,  and  pa¬ 
tience  of  God.  For  those  who  al- 
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ready  do  not  possess  this  work,  the 
republication  of  this  volume  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  secure 
this  priceless  material. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Vindication  of  the  Sabbath. 

By  Donald  L.  Morse.  Spauld- 

ing-Moss  Company,  Boston, 
1958.  191  pp. 

This  is  a  work  on  chronology^ 
attempting  to  prove  that  the 
seventh-day  sabbath  is  God’s  holy 
day  throughout  Scripture.  Though 
the  author  does  not  claim  to  be 
backed  by  any  denomination  or 
religious  organization,  it  is  rather 
obvious  that  his  conclusions  are  in 
keeping  with  the  point  of  view 
usually  adopted  by  the  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists.  The  familiar 
teachings  that  the  law  has  not 
been  abolished,  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  its  application  as  relates 
to  the  seventh  day  until  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  and  that  obedience 
to  the  sabbath  law  is  a  condition 
to  salvation  are  familiar  tenets  of 
Seventh-Day  Adventism. 

Though  the  book  contains  much 
helpful  information,  the  chronol¬ 
ogy  that  is  suggested  would  not 
be  recognized  by  any  competent 
Biblical  chronologist  of  our  day. 
The  author  places  the  creation  of 
Adam  and  Eve  at  4155  B.  C.  and 
traces  out  in  detail  a  great  many 
events  based  upon  the  so-called 
tight  chronology  theory  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  is  totally  oblivious 
to  the  findings  of  archaeology  and 
the  fact  that  the  Bible  itself  does 
not  support  his  theory.  The  au¬ 
thor  also  submits  a  complicated 
system  of  interpretation  of  the 


Bible  on  the  basis  of  his  chrono¬ 
logical  scheme  including  the  pre¬ 
diction  that  World  War  III  will 
begin  in  1965,  1966,  or  1968. 
This  work  cannot  be  considered 
a  solid  contribution  to  the  subject 
of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the 
sabbath. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Promise  and  Fulfillment, 
Studies  In  Biblical  Theol¬ 
ogy,  Number  Twenty- 
Three.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Dorothea  M.  Bar¬ 
ton.  By  Werner  Georg  Kum- 
mel.  Alex.  R.  Allenson,  Inc., 
Naperville,  Illinois,  1957.  $2.50. 

This  is  an  analysis  of  the  escha¬ 
tological  message  of  Jesus  pre¬ 
sented  in  continental  style  based 
on  the  contention  that  the  escha¬ 
tology  of  Christ  was  subject  main¬ 
ly  to  contemporary  fulfillment  and 
does  not  offer  any  specific  future 
program.  The  author  attempts  to 
steer  a  somewhat  middle  course 
between  those  who  deny  any  fu¬ 
turistic  element  at  all  in  escha¬ 
tology  and  the  evangelical  point 
of  view  of  a  specific  future  pro¬ 
gram.  The  discussion  is  too  indefi¬ 
nite  and  vague  to  be  of  much  help 
to  evangelicals,  but  is  typical  of 
contemporary  German  theology. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

A  History  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Revised  edition  by 
Williston  Walker.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1959.  585  pp.  $5.50. 

This  is  a  much  needed  revision 
of  what  has  been  a  standard  text 
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in  church  history  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  Walker  was  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Yale 
University  (1901*22).  In  his  the¬ 
ology  he  was  a  liberal. 

The  original  book  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  difficult  task  of  bring¬ 
ing  all  church  history  together  in 
one  volume.  Walker’s  work  had 
notable  omissions,  e.g.,  the  East¬ 
ern  Church  after  about  A.D.  400. 
Only  some  of  these  omissions  have 
been  corrected  in  the  revision. 

The  volume  is  terse,  perhaps 
too  much  so.  The  Crusades  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  the  Middle  Ages,” 
then  the  two  centuries  of  events 
are  presented  in  six  pages.  The 
fundamentalist-modernist  contro¬ 
versy  is  treated  on  a  portion  of  one 
page. 

The  three  revisers  of  Walker’s 
work  are  all  professors  of  church 
history  at  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  New  York  City.  Their  re¬ 
vision  to  an  extent  gives  the  facts, 
and  further  seeks  to  give  reasons 
why  the  facts  exist.  It  is  more  an 
attempt  to  interpret  history  than 
to  present  it. 

The  format  is  of  good  styling, 
typical  of  the  publications  of  Scrib¬ 
ners.  Maps  are  included,  but  the 
chart  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
is  more  an  aid  to  confusion  than 
clarification. 

The  book  will  undoubtedly  en¬ 
joy  a  great  popularity  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  church  history  in  liberal 
circles.  For  any  Christian,  regard¬ 
less  of  theological  position,  the 
book  has  a  place  as  a  reference 
work  for  background  material. 

W.  A.  BeVier 


The  Christian  in  Complete 

Armour.  By  William  Gurnall. 

The  Sovereign  Grace  Book 

Club,  Evansville,  Indiana,  1958. 
603  pp.  $6.95. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  well-nigh 
famous  work  by  a  Puritan  divine 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  An  ex¬ 
position  of  Ephesians  6:10-17,  the 
original  treatment  covered  877 
pages  as  compared  to  this  abridg¬ 
ment  of  603  pages. 

A  fascinating  biographical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  author  is  included 
among  the  opening  remarks  by 
J.  C.  Ryle.  Ryle  comments:  “Per¬ 
haps  there  is  no  writer  who  has 
left  a  name  so  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  Puritan  theology,  but 
of  whose  personal  history  so  little 
is  known.”  Of  interest  is  the  fact 
that  in  1662  when  some  two  thou¬ 
sand  ministers  were  ejected  from 
the  Church  of  England  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  Gurnall  signed  the 
declaration  required  by  the  Act 
and  was  shortly  ordained  a  priest. 
History  supplies  no  explanation  for 
this  act;  however,  it  does  show 
that  his  literary  works  were  none¬ 
theless  highly  valued  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  present  volume 
went  through  six  editions  in  the 
author’s  lifetime.  John  Newton  re¬ 
portedly  declared  that  if  he  was 
confined  to  one  book  beside  the 
Bible,  Gurnall’s  Christian  Armour 
would  be  his  choice. 

As  a  Bible  commentary  this 
book  is  of  doubtful  value  because 
of  its  prolixity.  For  devotional 
reading,  however,  it  would  be  in¬ 
tensely  rewarding  and  edifying. 
The  hnal  pages  contain  a  stirring 
and  timely  exhortation  to  minis- 
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tcrs  concerning  the  use  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

The  Gcspel  of  St.  Mark.  By 
Alexander  Maclaren.  Zonder- 
van  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  1959.  247  pp.  $2.50. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  six- 
volume  series  of  Bible  Class  Ex¬ 
positions  written  originally  as  com¬ 
ments  on  the  International  Sunday 
School  Lessons  by  the  famed  and 
revered  Scottish  preacher  of  the 
last  century. 

In  this  as  well  as  in  the  other 
writings  of  Maclaren  his  ability 
to  describe  a  scene  picturesquely 
and  vividly  is  apparent.  He  is  at 
his  best  in  treating  the  narrative 
portions  of  Scripture.  Adding  to 
the  readability  of  the  work  is  the 
recurrent  application  of  the  text 
to  the  reader,  but  only  after  an 
interpretive  exposition  of  the  pas¬ 
sage. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  limited 
by  the  fact  that  chapters  3,  7,  10, 
11,  12,  and  13  of  Mark  are  not 
touched  in  the  exposition  and  only 
portions  of  the  remaining  chapters 
are  treated.  However,  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  to  any  who  desire  a 
nontechnical  exposition  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  passages  in  Mark  from  the  pen 
of  an  eloquent  and  able  pulpiteer. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

An  Exposition  of  Ephesians, 
Chapter  1  to  2:10.  By  Thomas 
Goodwin.  Sovereign  Grace  Book 
Club,  Evansville,  Indiana,  1958. 
824  pp.  $5.95. 

Another  classic  reprint  of  the 
writings  of  Puritan  theologians. 


this  volume  was  authored  by  a  man 
recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  of  that  movement.  Thomas 
Goodwin  lived  from  1600  to  1679 
and  filled  such  notable  positions  as 
fellow  at  Cambridge,  president  of 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  ad¬ 
visor  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
etc.  An  independent  or  noncon¬ 
formist,  Goodwin  left  England 
for  Holland  during  a  period  of 
persecution  rather  than  curtail  his 
Biblical  preaching. 

The  author’s  loyalty  to  the 
Scriptures  is  at  once  apparent  to 
the  most  casual  reader  of  this  book. 
With  zeal  and  industry  he  pains¬ 
takingly  analyzes  and  expounds 
each  phrase  of  the  text  of  Ephe¬ 
sians  1 :1 — 2:10  from  an  exegetical 
and  theological  standpoint.  The 
exposition  of  Ephesians  one  (564 
pp.)  originally  appeared  as  the 
first  volume  of  Nichol’s  Series 
{Puritan  Divines,  45  vols.,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1861-68). 

While  it  is  feared  that  there 
will  be  all  too  few  who  will  give 
attention  and  study  to  so  volumi¬ 
nous  a  treatise,  those  who  do  so 
will  be  amply  rewarded  for  their 
efforts. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

Victorious  Christian  Service. 

By  Alan  Redpath.  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Company,  Westwood, 

New  Jersey,  1958.  190  pp. 
$3.00. 

The  subtitle,  “Studies  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah,”  sets  forth 
the  basis  of  this  work  and,  at 
the  same  time,  indicates  that  the 
author’s  objective  is  not  an  expo- 
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sition  of  Nehemiah,  but  rather 
studies  in  Nehemiah.  He  writes: 

.  I  am  concerned  primarily 
that  we  should  draw  from  this 
book  of  Nehemiah  the  immense 
spiritual  lessons  that  are  here  for 
us  all.” 

This  objective  is  attained  in  a 
very  effective  way,  first  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  problems  of 
divine  service  in  the  historical  nar¬ 
rative  of  Nehemiah,  then  by  re¬ 
lating  the  great  spiritual  principles 
m  the  life  and  ministry  of  that 
ti,ieat  leader  of  the  Restoration, 
.»iid  finally  by  applying  these  same 
principles  to  the  Christian  servant 
today  with  the  continual  emphasis 
upon  the  supernatural  grace  avail¬ 
able  in  Christ  for  such  a  ministry. 

From  this  valuable  study  one 
gains  a  greater  insight  into  the 
heart  of  Christian  service  from 
the  pen  of  this  able  and  experienced 
minister  of  Christ  and  is  richly 
rewarded  thereby. 

A.  A.  Gannett 

Daniel.  By  G.  Coleman  Luck. 
Moody  Press,  Chicago,  1958. 
127  pp.  $  .35. 

First  Corinthians.  By  G.  Cole¬ 
man  Luck.  Moody,  Chicago, 
1958.  128  pp.  $.35. 

These  paper-bound  volumes  of 
the  Moody  Colportage  Library 
provide  for  the  Christian  worker 
clear,  concise,  well-outlined,  and 
practical  expositions  of  these  sig¬ 
nificant  books  of  the  Bible.  At  the 
same  time,  the  author  has  made 
available  many  of  the  rich  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  respective  origi¬ 
nal  languages  without  burdening 
the  reader  with  their  technicali¬ 


ties.  While  both  works  are  recom¬ 
mended  heartily  as  valuable  assets 
to  the  series,  it  is  hoped  that 
Daniel  will  someday  be  revised  so 
as  to  give  greater  space  to  the 
more  difficult  second  half  of  the 
prophecy,  which  in  the  present  edi¬ 
tion  occupies  only  one  third  of  the 
pagination. 

A.  A.  Gannett 

Faith  in  Action.  By  Theodore 

H.  Epp.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1958. 
183  pp.  $2.95. 

One  is  immediately  attracted  to 
this  series  of  messages,  which  were 
first  delivered  in  the  Back  to  the 
Bible  Broadcast,  when  one  real¬ 
izes  that  the  author  through  his 
world-wide  ministry  is  a  living 
example  of  the  faith  principle 
herein  expounded. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are 
accurately  expressed  in  its  subtitle, 
‘‘Practical  Lessons  from  Bible 
Characters  in  Hebrews  11.”  While 
the  emphasis  is  definitely  upon  the 
practical  side  of  the  truth,  it  is 
refreshing  to  have  the  application 
based  upon  the  clear  exposition  of 
the  text  of  Hebrews  11,  which  the 
author  in  turn  bases  upon  the  bio¬ 
graphical  and  historical  sections  of 
the  Old  Testament  that  provide 
the  setting  for  these  ‘‘heroes  of 
faith.” 

The  force  of  the  title  is  vividly 
seen  throughout  the  book  in  the 
Biblical  characters  presented.  At 
the  same  time,  the  application  is 
made  to  the  believer  today,  first, 
by  relating  the  Old  Testament 
principle  to  one  or  more  New 
Testament  texts,  and  then  ex- 
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pounding  those  texts  in  the  light 
of  the  believer’s  life  under  grace. 

The  whole  w’ork  is  carefully 
outlined  according  to  the  sequence 
of  the  chapter  under  consideration, 
thereby  providing  excellent  helps 
both  in  the  understanding  of  the 
text  and  in  the  organizing  of  its 
presentation  to  others. 

To  all  who  are  exercised  about 
the  life  of  faith  in  action,  and  yet 
are  jealous  that  its  principles  be 
Hiblically  founded,  this  work  will 
prove  to  be  very  helpful  indeed. 

A.  A.  Gannett 

Helping  Families  through 
THE  Church.  Edited  by  Oscar 
E.  Feucht.  Concordia  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  St.  Louis,  1957.  344 
pp.  $3.50. 

This  book,  five  years  in  the  mak¬ 
ing,  is  the  result  of  the  composite 
effort  of  fifteen  authors — parents, 
pastors,  family  life  specialists, 
teachers,  and  social  workers — who 
with  hundreds  of  Lutheran  leaders 
met  in  family  life  workshops  to 
share  their  experiences  and  inter¬ 
act  with  the  realistic  problems  fac¬ 
ing  the  modern  American  home. 

Its  twenty-seven  chapters  out¬ 
line  for  the  local  church  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  altogether  construc¬ 
tive  program  of  prevention  rather 
than  cure.  The  emphasis  through¬ 
out  is  upon  normal  families  with 
normal  problems,  but  always 
viewed  in  evaluation  and  solution 
from  a  distinctively  Christian  point 
of  view. 

Refreshing  sociological  insights 
pervade  each  segment  of  the  book. 
Verbalism  and  modern  activism 
are  routed  by  Biblically  oriented 


concepts. 

An  exceptionally  helpful  selec¬ 
tion  of  resource  materials,  includ¬ 
ing  check  lists,  annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  and  visual  aids  is  ap¬ 
pended. 

This  is  a  book  of  practical  and 
incisive  guidance  for  Christian  edu¬ 
cators,  pastors,  church  board  mem¬ 
bers,  and  all  who  desire  to  work 
with  people  as  God  made  them — 
in  families. 

Howard  G.  Hendricks 

Temptation  and  Sin.  By  John 

Owen.  Zondervan  Publishing 

House,  Grand  Rapids,  1958. 
322  pp.  $3.95. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Puritanism  in  England 
John  Owen  needs  no  introduction. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  non¬ 
conformists  and  of  those  who  op¬ 
posed  the  re-established  Church  of 
England,  following  the  brief  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Commonwealth  under 
Cromwell.  When  Charles  II  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  Owen  was 
among  the  many  deprived  of  their 
pulpits.  For  fourteen  years  he  had 
no  pulpit  he  could  call  his  own. 
During  that  time  he  wrote  much. 

The  book  under  the  above  title 
is  a  reprint  of  Owen’s  treatise  on 
the  Biblical  doctrine  of  indwelling 
sin.  Three  aspects  of  sin  are  dis¬ 
cussed — mortification  of  sin,  temp¬ 
tation,  and  indwelling  sin.  Owen 
presents  with  clarity  the  abiding 
presence  of  the  sin  nature  in  the 
believer  and  points  the  way  to  the 
mortification  of  it  through  the  in¬ 
dwelling  Holy  Spirit. 

In  our  day,  when  the  inherent 
goodness  of  man  is  the  preach- 
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ment  of  so  many  pulpits,  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  stark  reality  of  an  un¬ 
pleasant  and  ego-destroying  doc¬ 
trine,  the  acceptance  of  which  is 
essential  to  a  revived  and  meaning¬ 
ful  experience  in  Christian  testi¬ 
mony.  Until  it  is  accepted  and 
dealt  with  according  to  Biblical 
teaching  both  the  unregenerate 
and  the  regenerated  are  victims  to 
its  presence  and  power. 

The  reproduction  of  Owen’s 
treatise  should  prove  to  be  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  a  restudy  of  the  subject. 

C.  A.  Nash 

Preaching  on  the  Life  of 
Christ.  By  W.  S.  McBirnie. 
Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  1958.  118  pp. 
$2.00. 

The  life  of  Christ  on  earth  has 
ever  been  a  subject  of  interest  to 
Christians.  That  is  as  it  should 
be,  but  interest  in  Christ  should 
not  terminate  with  the  earth-life 
story.  McBirnie  has  done  well  in 
climaxing  his  series  of  sermons  on 
the  subject  with  a  message  on 
“The  Contemporary  Christ,” 
pointing  out  that  Christ  is  not 
merely  a  person  of  past  history, 
but  a  living  reality;  “He  Ts  our 
eternal  contemporary  ** 

The  sermons  here  printed  are 
chronological  and  progressive,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Bethlehem  and  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  mount  of  the 
ascension.  The  seventh  message  is 
noted  in  the  above  reference.  That, 
of  course,  also  has  a  chronological 
reference. 

As  is  true  with  practically  every 
book,  the  reviewer  finds  points  of 


disagreement.  Only  one — the  most 
evident — is  here  discussed.  In  the 
first  sermon,  “The  Manhood  of 
the  Messiah,”  McBirnie  discusses 
the  wilderness  temptation,  his  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  being  to  establish 
the  relation  of  Christ’s  temptations 
to  those  common  to  all  believers. 
In  so  doing  he  presents  the  view¬ 
point  that  it  was  possible  for 
Christ  to  have  acted  contrary  to 
the  triumphant  action  He  chose. 
To  the  reviewer  such  a  viewpoint 
evidences  a  weakened  concept  of 
the  person  of  Christ.  If  Christ 
could  have  acted  otherwise  than 
He  did,  it  would  have  been  be¬ 
cause  of  a  weakness  in  His  nature. 
Such  a  concept  is  not  only  erro¬ 
neous,  but  logically  unthinkable. 
Christ  did  not  have  a  split  per¬ 
sonality.  He  is  one  person  pos¬ 
sessed  of  two  perfect  natures,  hence 
He  was  absolutely  without  the 
possibility  of  sin.  The  temptation 
in  the  wilderness,  though  posi¬ 
tively  real,  was  from  the  Godward 
side  the  testing  or  proving  by 
demonstration  tbe  real  nature  of 
His  person.  Christ  had  in  Him 
nothing  that  could  yield  to  Satan. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  is 
admirable,  but  his  sermons  need 
to  be  read  with  discernment. 

C.  A.  Nash 

Ancient  Christian  Writers. 
Edited  by  Johannes  Quasten  and 
Joseph  C.  Plumpe.  The  New¬ 
man  Press,  Westminster,  Mary¬ 
land,  1953.  249  pp.  $3.25. 

This  is  volume  twenty-seven 
under  the  title  Ancient  Christian 
li’riters  and  the  same  editorship, 
published  for  the  Newman  Press 
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by  Longmans,  Green  and  Com¬ 
pany,  London,  England.  This 
work  of  Methodious,  The  Sym¬ 
posium;  a  Treatise  on  Chastity,  is 
translated  and  annotated  by  Her¬ 
bert  Musurillo,  Professor  of  Clas¬ 
sics,  Rellarmine  College  and  Ford- 
ham  University,  New  York. 

Facts  concerning  the  person  and 
place  of  Methodious  in  history 
seem  to  be  lacking  to  the  extent 
that  only  speculative  statement 
can  be  given.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  writer  in  the  last  half  of 
the  third  century  A.D.  The  Sym¬ 
posium  produced  in  this  book  "be¬ 
sides  being  a  treatise  on  chastity  is 
a  manual  of  Christian  doctrine 
which  offers  instruction  on  the 
meaning  of  the  atonement,  of  sin, 
the  mysteries  of  marriage  and 
childbirth,  the  Second  Coming  and 
final  reign  of  Christ,  and  on  the 
mvstical  ascent  of  the  soul  to 
God.” 

While  this  work  is  of  great  in¬ 
terest  and  historic  value  in  shed¬ 
ding  light  on  early  Christian 
thought,  its  publication  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  press — The  New¬ 
man  Press — contributes  to  that 
church’s  claim  to  the  validity  and 
authority  of  the  tradition  of  the 
church  fathers  as  equal  to  that  of 
the  Scriptures. 

For  historical  study  the  book 
here  considered  is  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  early  Christian 
thought. 

C.  A.  Nash 

And  to  the  Eskimos.  By  Glea- 
‘  son  H.  Ledyard.  Moody  Press, 
Chicago,  1958,  251  pp.  $3.75. 


Missionary  pioneering  is  an  al¬ 
most  forgotten  art  in  this  twen¬ 
tieth  century  because  of  the  lack 
of  missionary  pioneers.  In  the 
light  of  that  fact,  it  is  refreshing 
and  challenging  to  read  a  book 
such  as  the  one  before  us.  Here 
we  have  the  story  of  the  intrepid 
venture  with  God  as  Gleason  and 
Kathryn  Ledyard  entered  upon 
and  established  the  Eskimo  Gospel 
Crusade  in  the  Hudson  Bay  region 
of  Manitoba  and  Northwest  Ter¬ 
ritories  in  Canada. 

The  work  of  the  Eskimo  Gospel 
Crusade  began  in  1946.  Today 
there  are  a  Mission  Day  School, 
,a  gospel  recording  and  printed 
page  ministry,  and  an  indigenous 
church  on  the  west  coast  of  Hud¬ 
son  Bay.  There  among  a  primi¬ 
tive  people  of  Mongolian  descent, 
under  the  hardships  of  Arctic 
weather,  the  gospel  has  been  taken 
to  an  otherw’ise  neglected  people 
for  whom  Christ  died.  The  power 
of  God  and  His  faithfulness  have 
been  realized  in  the  experiences 
of  these  pioneers. 

The  book  should  be  a  "must” 
in  the  reading  schedule  of  every 
Christian,  especially  in  the  read¬ 
ing  of  young  people  and  those 
training  for  particular  spheres  of 
Christian  service. 

C.  A.  Nash 

The  First  Epistle  of  Peter. 
By  Francis  Wright  Beare.  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York, 
1958.  212  pp.  $3.75. 

This  volume  is  a  second  edition 
of  a  work  prepared  while  the  au¬ 
thor  was  a  visiting  lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  New  Testament  at 
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Union  Theological  Seminary,  to 
which  additional  notes  and  indexes 
have  been  added.  About  one  fifth 
of  the  work  is  devoted  to  intro¬ 
ductory  problems.  In  this  area  the 
author  atempts  to  prove  that  the 
book  was  written  during  the  per¬ 
secutions  under  the  reign  of  Tra¬ 
jan  (A.D.  98-117)  in  the  post- 
apostolic  age  by  an  anonymous 
author  as  a  baptismal  discourse 
addressed  to  new  converts  to  in¬ 
struct  them  in  the  Christian  life. 

The  author  is  a  careful  student 
of  the  original  language  and  deals 
with  the  exegetical  problems  of 
the  Greek  text.  In  this  area  one 
may  find  much  help  in  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  However  the  liberal  views 
of  the  author  are  reflected  in  the 
body  of  the  commentary  and  the 
work  must  be  read  with  discern¬ 
ment.  Frequently  the  critical 
problem  passages  are  dealt  with 
in  a  disappointing  manner  (cf. 
3:19-22). 

The  conservative  Greek  student 
who  ignores  the  introductory  mate¬ 
rial  and  uses  the  writer’s  careful 
exegesis  of  the  Greek  text  as  a 
basis  for  his  own  interpretations 
will  find  the  work  helpful  in  exe- 
geting  the  text. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

Design  for  Preaching.  By  H. 
Grady  Davis.  Muhlenberg 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1958.  307 
pp.  $4.75. 

Some  books  on  homiletics  sprawl 
wide ;  this  one  digs  deep.  Most 
authors  stick  with  the  standard 
formulas  for  preparing  sermons. 
As  a  result,  they  sound  like  sanc¬ 
tified  instructions  for  assembling 


model  airplanes.  Davis  takes  a 
fresh  and  functional  approach  to 
sermon  making.  He  deals  with  the 
development  of  a  great  idea. 

H  is  break  from  the  traditional 
processes  results  from  his  answer 
to  a  preacher’s  question:  “What 
do  you  do  to  your  thought  when 
you  preach?’’  The  questioner  asks 
for  more  than  a  set  of  rules.  He 
wants  to  think  about  thinking. 
Davis  does  just  that.  His  stimu¬ 
lating  reply  is  that  a  sermon 
starts  from  a  central  generative 
idea,  and  it  grows.  All  the  parts 
of  a  sermon  are  merely  parts  of 
that  idea.  The  structural  steps  in 
the  outline  develop  the  thought. 
The  illustrations  come  from  inside 
the  sermon  and  are  not  pinned  on 
simply  for  interest.  The  over-all 
form  that  the  sermon  takes  is  a 
reflection  of  the  sermon’s  basic 
idea.  Different  ideas  demand  dif¬ 
ferent  sermon  structure.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  a  seed  thought  in  a  ser¬ 
mon  is  not  new,  but  Davis  gives 
it  a  dynamic  development  in  the 
field  of  homiletics. 

The  author  shows  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  recent  work  done  in  the 
area  of  semantics,  and  he  displays 
an  even  better  understanding  of 
literary  technique.  He  presents 
keen  insights  into  the  relationship 
of  content  to  form.  To  him  these 
are  not  two  separate  entities  but 
two  parts  of  the  same  thing.  An 
idea  unexpressed  is  little  more 
than  a  vague  notion.  Much  preach¬ 
ing  today  fails  at  this  point.  Con¬ 
tent  is  stressed,  but  its  form  is 
ignored. 

The  prose  style  of  the  book 
generally  makes  it  easy  to  read. 
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Although  the  author’s  thinking 
seems  influenced  by  men  who  are 
not  theologically  conservative,  he 
provides  illustrative  material  from 
men  of  many  backgrounds.  Since 
the  book  deals  primarily  with 
sermon  design,  the  theological  per¬ 
suasions  of  the  writer  do  not 
hinder  its  helpfulness.  The  bibli¬ 
ography  supplies  a  list  of  books 
for  those  interested  in  expanding 
the  study.  Each  chapter  concludes 
with  helpful  specific  readings  and 
suggestions  for  the  student  to  fol¬ 
low  when  he  applies  the  principles 
discussed. 

The  expository  preacher  w’ill 
have  to  adapt  these  concepts  to 
his  own  special  type  of  preaching. 
Most  of  the  author’s  examples  are 
drawn  from  topical  sermons.  Yet, 
many  expository  preachers  would 
enhance  their  ministry,  if  they  de¬ 
veloped  and  supported  one  central 
stimulating  idea  in  a  passage. 
Often,  expositors  do  not  have 
three  points  in  a  sermon  but  three 
separate  sermons.  The  ideas  dis¬ 
cussed  here  are  valid  for  any  type 
of  preaching.  A  listener’s  mind 
always  craves  order  and  unity. 

A  tip  of  the  homiletical  hat  to 
the  author  for  providing  a  pene¬ 
trating  approach  to  sermon  prepa¬ 
ration.  Here  is  one  of  those  books 
a  devoted  pulpiteer  should  read. 

H.  W.  Robinson 

Essentials  of  Evangelism.  By 
Tom  Malone.  Kregel  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
1958.  152  pp.  $2.25. 

Bob  Jones  University  sponsors 
a  series  of  lectures  each  year  on 
the  subject  of  evangelism.  Tom 


Malone  presented  these  lectures  in 
1958,  and  this  volume  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  author  was  chosen  for 
his  wide  experience  as  a  pastor  of 
a  large  and  thriving  church  in 
Pontiac,  Michigan. 

On  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger 
Malone  is  at  his  best  when  he 
ofiers  specific  suggestions  for  a 
church  planning  an  evangelistic 
effort.  His  chapters  on  “How  a 
Church  Should  Prepare  for  a  Re¬ 
vival  Campaign,’’  “How  a  Church 
Should  Choose  and  Treat  an 
Evangelist,’’  and  “How  an  Evan¬ 
gelist  Should  Treat  a  Church  and 
Pastor’’  will  be  helpful  to  any 
board  planning  a  special  drive  to 
reach  the  unsaved  in  their  com¬ 
munity.  They  cover  such  practical 
subjects  as  the  offering,  housing, 
publicity,  committees,  and  special 
nights.  The  volume  also  abounds 
with  personal  illustrations  from 
the  ministry  of  this  busy  pastor 
intent  on  reaching  his  city  for  God. 
Obviously,  he  practices  his  preach¬ 
ing.  On  the  minus  side  the  author 
makes  some  potentially  dangerous 
assertions.  One  of  these  is  “Theol¬ 
ogy  doesn’t  meet  the  needs  of 
people’s  hearts,  friends,  but  the 
Word  of  God  does’’  (p.  101). 
This  thought  is  repeated  several 
times  in  the  book.  True  theology, 
however,  is  not  something  different 
from  the  Scriptures,  but  something 
derived  from  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
at  precisely  this  point  that  the 
book  has  its  major  fault.  It  lacks 
solid  Scriptural  exposition  in  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  foundations  of 
evangelism.  It  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
rive  the  essentials  of  evangelism 
without  such  a  study.  A  passion 
devoid  of  theology  may  result  in 
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fanaticism,  just  as  a  thcologv*  de¬ 
void  of  passion  will  result  in  ster¬ 
ility.  Theology  and  compassion  for 
the  lost  are  not  in  conflict.  A 
minor  criticism  lies  in  the  trite¬ 
ness  of  the  nonpersonal  illustrative 
material.  Old  stories  never  die; 
they  just  pop  up  in  sermons.  What 
is  worse,  these  stories  are  enlisted 
when  they  are  merely  about  the 
point  but  not  to  the  point.  The 
Bob  Jones  University  lectures  on 
evangelism  cover  a  vital  theme  in 
an  hour  of  foggy  thinking.  This 
book  will  undoubtedly  warm  many 
hearts,  but  it  will  not  start  any 
fires. 

H.  W.  Robinson 

The  First  Epistle  General 
OF  Peter.  By  Alan  M.  Stibbs. 
William  B.  Eerdmans  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
1959.  192  pp.  $3.00. 

The  previously  published  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Tyndale  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Commentary  Series,  under 
the  general  editorship  of  R.  V.  G. 
Tasker,  have  commended  them¬ 
selves  to  the  student  of  the  Word 
as  being  satisfying  exegetical  works 
on  the  books  covered.  This  volume 
is  no  exception  to  the  standard  set 
for  the  series. 

The  author,  Vice-Principal  of 
Oak  Hill  Theological  College, 
London,  England,  has  devoted  ap¬ 
proximately  one-fourth  of  the  book 
to  introductory  problems.  In  this 
section  he  holds  to  an  early  date 
for  the  book  (A.D.  62-64) ;  de¬ 
fends  the  Petrine  authorship 
against  the  critical  views  of  many 
modern  New  Testament  scholars; 
surveys  the  theological  and  liter¬ 


ary  affinities  of  the  book ;  deals 
with  the  problem  of  the  persecu 
tions  referred  to  in  the  book; 
traces  the  historical  background  of 
the  writer  and  includes  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  such  related  problems  as 
are  pertinent. 

The  major  portion  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  a  verse-by-verse 
study  of  1  Peter.  While  based  on 
a  careful  exegesis  of  the  original 
text,  the  work  is  intended  for  the 
English  reader.  Without  burden¬ 
ing  the  student  with  the  details 
of  Greek  exegesis,  the  author  has 
incorporated  the  fruits  of  his  study 
of  the  Greek  text. 

The  author  gives  us  a  conserva¬ 
tive  interpretation  of  the  book 
which  is  simple  and  yet  penetrat¬ 
ing,  and  is  recommended  as  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  an  important  epistle 
about  which  little  has  been  written. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

We  Prepare  and  Preach. 

Edited  by  Clarence  S.  Roddy. 
Moody  Press,  1959.  190  pp. 
$3.25.' 

Some  wag  has  observed  “Preach¬ 
ers  don’t  get  paid  much,  but  you 
can’t  beat  the  hours — eleven  to 
twelve  on  Sundays.”  Few  evan¬ 
gelical  preachers  can  see  the  humor 
in  such  an  observation.  There  is 
no  more  difficult  task  in  all  of 
Christendom  than  to  pastor  the 
average  church  today.  Clarence 
Roddy,  professor  of  Homiletics 
and  Practical  Theology  at  Fuller 
Seminary,  has  invited  eleven  noted 
preachers  to  describe  the  effort  they 
expend  in  the  study  to  bring  bless¬ 
ing  from  the  pulpit.  These  are 
busy  men.  They  hold  active  pas- 
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toratps  or  responsible  positions  of 
leadership  in  several  different  de¬ 
nominations.  All  are  theologically 
conservative.  Each  man  states  in 
his  own  words  how  he  invests  time 
each  week  to  produce  the  kind  of 
sermons  that  bring  people  to  their 
churches. 

If  you  are  looking  for  simple 
secrets  to  easy  preaching,  you  will 
not  find  them  here.  Obviously,  it 
takes  the  whole  of  a  man  and  the 
w’hole  of  his  time  to  be  able  to 
preach  effectively.  Tliese  men  make 
the  pulpit  a  major  emphasis  in 
their  ministry.  Most  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  give  their  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  a  couple  state  their  aims, 
but  all  of  them  supply  helpful 
hints  for  others  to  use  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  preaching.  The  format 
followed  is  like  that  of  “here  is  my 
method.”  Each  minister  described 
his  method  and  then  submits  a 
sermon  that  the  man  with  the 
method  has  produced.  Some  of  the 
sermons  are  expository.  We  could 
wish  that  all  of  them  were.  Nearly 
every  one  of  them  speaks  highly 
of  expository  preaching.  All  of 
them  have  a  Bible-centered  ap¬ 
proach.  A  splendid  how-to-do-it 
book  by  men  who  know  how  to 
do  it  well.  Here  is  a  fresh  supple¬ 
ment  for  standard  texts  in  the  field 
of  homiletics. 

H.  W.  Robinson 

Archaeology  in  the  Pre- 
Christian  Centuries.  By  J. 
A.  Thompson.  William  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1958.  139  pp. 

In  an  endeavor  to  help  students 
in  theological  colleges  and  Bible 


colleges  in  their  first  lessons  in 
Biblical  archaeology,  the  author 
has  produced  this  companion  vol¬ 
ume  to  his  previous  work.  Arch¬ 
aeology  and  the  Old  Testament. 
This  book  takes  up  the  account  of 
archaeological  discoveries  bearing 
on  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
history  of  the  Jews  at  the  point 
where  it  was  laid  down  in  the 
author’s  previous  volume,  for  it 
carries  on  the  story  for  the  post- 
exilic  period  from  the  days  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  up  to  the  days 
of  Herod  the  Great,  though  mak¬ 
ing  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
New  Testament  material  that  is 
now  available. 

This  obscure  period  of  Biblical 
history,  which  for  many  Bible 
readers  is  practically  closed,  is 
made  brighter  as  the  author  suc¬ 
cessfully  pieces  together  the  arch¬ 
aeological  evidence  shedding  light 
on  the  days  of  the  exile,  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Jews  from  exile,  the 
Persian  period  in  Palestine  from 
500  B.C.  to  330  B.C.,  the  Jews 
outside  Palestine  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.,  the  coming  of  the 
Greeks,  the  religious  community 
of  Qumran  and  the  days  of  Herod 
the  Great. 

The  method  followed  by  the 
author  is  the  same  for  both  vol¬ 
umes.  Sufficient  background  is 
given  to  provide  the  reader  with 
some  general  bearings,  and  then, 
against  this  background,  important 
archaeological  evidence  is  assem¬ 
bled. 

The  author  is  well  qualified  for 
the  task,  for  he  is  a  lecturer  in 
Old  Testament  Studies  in  the 
Baptist  Theological  College  of 
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New  South  Wales,  and  has  served 
as  director  of  the  Australian  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Archaeology  in  Melbourne, 
where  he  lectured  in  the  School 
of  Semitic  Studies  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  in  Old  Testament  and 
Hebrew  in  two  of  the  theological 
colleges.  He  also  was  an  honorary 
fellow  of  the  American  Schools 
of  Oriental  Research. 

The  work  is  scholarly,  well  doc¬ 
umented,  conservative,  and  in¬ 
cludes  discussions  on  the  very 
latest  findings.  However,  in  his 
attempt  to  be  succinct,  the  author 
tends  to  overload  the  text,  and 
at  times  inserts  some  nonessential 
details  which  detract  from  his 
avowed  purpose  of  presenting  an 
introductory  volume  to  archae- 
olog>'. 

B.  K.  Waltke 

VisroN  AXD  Prophecy  in  Amos. 
By  John  D.  W.  Watts.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Company,  Grand  Rapids,  1958. 
89  pp.  $3.00. 

“This  scholarly  work  treats  the 
problem  for  the  study  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  through  a 
specific  study  of  the  book  of 
Amos.”  By  and  large  it  assumes 
a  knowledge  of  these  problems  on 
the  part  of  the  reader. 

First  the  author  considers  the 
problem :  What  kind  of  prophet 
was  Amos?  Here  in  a  fairly  con¬ 
servative  vein  the  author  considers 
the  prophet’s  background,  religious 
experience,  functions  as  a  prophet, 
relation  to  the  cult,  and  message. 
This  treatment  is  well  worthwhile 
reading  as  the  author  presents 
insights  and  a  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  prophets  that  is  constructive 


and  magnifies  the  prophets  rather 
than  the  usual  methods  of  approach 
which  are  divisive  and  minimize 
the  unique  contribution  of  Israelite 
prophecy. 

The  author  then  considers  the 
structure  and  unity  of  the  book 
and  does  a  most  commendable 
piece  of  exegetical  work  in  show¬ 
ing  the  unity  of  chapter  seven,  and 
the  possibility  of  treating  chapter 
eight  as  a  clearly  formed  literary 
unit  following  a  definite  pattern. 
However,  the  author  still  main¬ 
tains  that  there  are  “Two  Books 
of  Amos,”  one  of  “Visions,”  chap¬ 
ters  seven  through  nine,  and  one 
of  “Words,”  chapters  one  through 
six.  The  visions  are  understood  “as 
recording  critical  turning  points 
in  the  ministry  of  Amos,”  and 
with  these  visions  the  messages 
found  in  chapters  one  through  six 
should  be  associated.  This  view  is 
maintained  largely  on  the  basis  of 
comparing  the  structure  and 
thought  pattern  of  the  two  sec¬ 
tions,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
Bethel  incident  in  chapter  seven. 
Such  an  approach  places  the  unity 
of  the  book  on  a  highly  subjec¬ 
tive  basis  and  is  seriously  ques¬ 
tioned. 

The  author  also  keenly  analyzes 
those  passages  which  display  a 
hymnic  form  while  defining  their 
limits,  determining  their  relation 
to  each  other,  and  suggesting  the 
implications  of  their  presence. 

The  book  concludes  with  the 
study  of  Amos’  eschatology  with 
emphasis  placed  on  the  key  term, 
“The  Day  of  Yahweh.”  Espe¬ 
cially  suggestive  is  his  treatment 
of  the  “Origin  of  the  Day”  upon 
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which  basis  he  concludes:  “The 
Day  of  Yahweh  was  to  be  the 
time  when  that  which  the  cult 
pictured  would  find  realization  or 
fulfillment  in  historical  reality.” 
The  author,  however,  does  not 
go  on  to  state  the  time  or  reality 
of  this  fulfillment. 

Though  there  are  elements  in 
this  book  to  which  those  who  hold 
to  a  verbal  plenary  view'  of  in¬ 
spiration  must  object,  it  presents 
fresh  approaches,  penetrating  in¬ 
sights,  and  a  constructive  use  of 
the  findings  of  recent  scholarship 
to  the  book  of  Amos,  and  to  proph¬ 
ecy  in  general.  Though  not  a  com¬ 
mentary  or  exegesis  of  the  book  of 
Amos,  there  is  much  exegetical  and 
historical  material  scattered 
throughout  the  book  made  readily 
accessible  through  a  subject  and 
exegetical  index.  Also,  though  it  is 
not  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  book  is  well  documented  to  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  serious 
student  in  this  respect,  and  the 
value  of  this  material  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  an  index  of  authors. 

John  D.  W.  '.Vatts  is  Professor 
of  Old  Testament  in  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

B.  K.  Waltke 

Public  Schools  and  Moral 
Education.  By  Neil  Gerard 
McCluskey.  Columbia  Univers¬ 
ity  Press,  New  York,  1958. 
315  pp.  $6.00. 

The  question  of  religion  in 
public  schools  is  an  educational 
bush  with  many  thorns.  Parents 
and  teachers,  theologians  and  edu¬ 


cators,  Protestants  and  Catholics 
all  recoil  from  its  prickings  in 
various  ways.  Educational  defini¬ 
tions,  religious  backgrounds,  philo¬ 
sophical  values  and  political  views 
all  intertwine  to  make  this  a 
problem  difficult  to  solve. 

McCluskey,  the  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  America  and  a  teacher  in 
Jesuit  high  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties,  seeks  to  bore  to  the  core  of 
the  problem  by  contending  that 
character  education  is  virtually 
impossible  in  a  society  noted  for 
“religious  pluralism.”  Our  Amer¬ 
ican  society,  he  says,  has  expected 
the  impossible.  It  wants  the  public 
school  to  provide  an  adequate 
character  education,  in  the  midst 
of  a  religious  fragmentation,  when 
the  school  has  been  unable  to 
settle  upon  a  common  view  of 
w'hat  character  education  entails. 

This  Catholic  educator  seeks  to 
illustrate  the  present  dilemma  by 
a  historical  survey  of  three  men 
who  have  greatly  influenced  public 
education  in  its  views  toward 
moral  education:  Horace  Mann, 
William  Torrey  Harris,  and  John 
Dewey. 

The  value  philosophies  of  these 
three  have  increasingly  led  to  the 
w'idespread  elimination  of  religion 
from  today’s  public  schools.  For 
McCluskey,  the  nonsectarian 
“common  denominator”  Christi¬ 
anity  advocated  by  Mann  is  totally 
inadequate.  Harris’  separation  of 
all  religion  from  education  and 
Dewey’s  denial  of  supernatural 
values  secularizes  public  education, 
and  this  makes  character  education 
virtually  impossible. 

Therefore,  only  parochial  edu- 
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cation  provides  an  adequate  re¬ 
ligious  basis  for  moral  instruction. 
Since  he  sees  little  hope  for  an 
immediate  correction  of  this  pres¬ 
ent  public  school  dilemma,  he  pre¬ 
dicts  that  the  percentage  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  nonpublic  schools  will  in¬ 
crease. 

Though  writing  from  a  Cath¬ 
olic  viewpoint,  he  is  not  overbear¬ 
ing  in  his  remarks  and  his  conclu¬ 
sions  arc  general  enough  that  they 
can  be  weighed  with  profit  by  the 
evangelical  Christian  who  shares 
similar  convictions  regarding  the 
secular  American  public  school. 

Being  well  documented,  this 
work  is  reliable  from  a  scholarly 
standpoint.  Protestants  and  Cath¬ 
olics  alike  will  be  stimulated  to 
further  thought  concerning  this 
problem  which  has  educational, 
religious,  and  political  ramifica¬ 
tions. 

R.  B.  Zuck 

John  Dewey’s  Thought  and 
Its  Implications  for  Chris¬ 
tian  Education.  By  Manford 
George  Gutzke.  King’s  Crowm 
Press,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  1956.  270  pp.  $4.00. 

The  effects  of  John  Dewey’s 
thought  upon  the  total  Held  of 
education  (including  Christian 
education)  are  still  being  felt. 
Therefore,  any  person  engaged  in 
educative  work  in  Christian  cir¬ 
cles  will  welcome  this  work  which 
has  condensed  into  a  single  vol¬ 
ume  the  philosophical  system  of 
Dewey  as  it  relates  particularly 
to  the  Held  of  religion,  religious 
experience,  and  religious  educa¬ 
tion. 


The  author  of  the  book  accepts 
unreservedly  Dewey’s  system  of 
experimentalism.  He  believes  that 
it  provides  great  potentialities  for 
improvement  in  the  approaches 
and  techniques  of  education  and 
religious  education.  The  motif  of 
the  work  is  that  “experimental 
intelligence’’  provides  an  adequate 
basis  for  initiating,  guiding,  and 
improving  religious  experience 
through  the  use  of  “instrumentali¬ 
ties”  or  procedures  in  educational 
techniques.  “Experimental  intelli¬ 
gence”  evaluates  religious  phenom¬ 
ena  and  educational  procedures 
used  to  generate  religious  exper¬ 
ience,  and  seeks  to  provide  more 
and  better  “religious  values.” 

Thus  conceived,  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  process  of  noting  the 
patterns  of  certain  conditions 
which  have  produced  desired  val¬ 
ues,  with  a  view  to  reconstruct¬ 
ing  and  improving  such  conditions 
to  produce  more  and  better  re¬ 
ligious  “goods”  or  values.  Chris¬ 
tian  education  employs  instrumen¬ 
talities  in  order  to  reHne  religious 
beliefs  and  to  enhance  religious 
experiences. 

Though  the  author  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  experimentalism 
does  not  discredit  religious  exper¬ 
ience,  experimentalism  does  re¬ 
duce  Christian  education  to  a  hu¬ 
manistic  process  of  manipulation 
of  environmental  factors,  apart 
from  any  consideration  of  the 
validities  of  the  inner  workings 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  place 
of  the  Bible  as  essential  factors 
in  the  Christian  educative  proc¬ 
ess.  This  system  stands  upon  sandy 
concepts  which  erroneously  sup¬ 
pose  that  all  Christian  experience 
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can  be  submitted  to  the  scientific 
processes  of  man’s  intelligence. 
Furthermore,  this  outlook  pro¬ 
vides  no  objective  basis  or  ground 
of  evaluation  by  which  to  judge 
the  validity  of  religious  experience. 
The  only  measurement  available 
is  the  yardstick  of  betterment. 

Being  a  published  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation,  this  book  is  “heavy” 
reading,  and  is  designed  specific¬ 
ally  for  the  professional  and  the 
pupil  in  the  field  of  the  philosophy 
of  Christian  education ;  not  for 
the  pedestrian  church  layman. 
However,  its  condensed — yet  thor¬ 
ough — nature  is  its  strength.  The 
author’s  acute  analysis  of  this  lead¬ 
ing  educator’s  writings  (which 
are  quoted  with  great  frequency) 
makes  this  work  a  book  that  ought 
to  be  read  by  every  serious  Chris¬ 
tian  educator  that  wishes  to  under¬ 
stand  the  system  of  John  Dewey 
and  something  of  its  general  impli¬ 
cations  for  Christian  education. 

R.  B.  Zuck 

An  Introduction  to  Chris¬ 
tian  Education.  By  Peter  P. 
Person.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  1958.  224  pp. 
$3.75. 

Long  has  the  field  of  Christian 
education  been  without  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  textbook  for  beginning  stu¬ 
dents  in  an  introductory  course 
in  Christian  education  in  colleges 
and  Bible  Institutes.  The  author, 
professor  of  Psychology  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Education  at  North  Park 
College,  Chicago,  has  attempted 
to  meet  this  need  through  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  elaboration  of  his 
class  lecture  notes. 


Its  chapter  coverage  includes, 
among  others,  topics  such  as  “Phi¬ 
losophies  of  Christian  Education,” 
“Methods  in  Christian  Education,” 
“Christian  Education  of  Adults,” 
“The  Weekday  Church  School,” 
“Christian  Youth  Camps,”  and 
“The  Christian  Press.”  Admit¬ 
tedly,  the  book,  being  an  introduc¬ 
tory  survey,  is  disappointingly 
sketchy  on  some  important  prob¬ 
lems,  and  sometimes  verbose  on 
other  less  important  issuq^s.  For 
example,  the  chapter  on  Christian 
education  of  adults  says  nothing 
about  the  present  trend  toward 
elective  studies.  How’ever,  the  list 
of  review  questions  and  the  ques¬ 
tions  for  discussion  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  add  to  its  usefulness 
as  a  textbook. 

Though  the  author  is  evangeli¬ 
cal  and  Biblical  in  his  approach, 
he  advocates  an  unusual  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  child.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  mediate  between  the 
view's  of  natural  depravity  and 
natural  goodness,  he  speaks  of  a 
“neutral”  view.  At  birth  the  child 
is  neither  saint  nor  sinner  but 
later  becomes  one  or  the  other. 
The  child  who  is  in  a  Christian 
home,  nurtured  in  the  Word  of 
God,  is  a  child  of  God  and  there¬ 
fore  needs  “a  personal  commit¬ 
ment  to  Christ  in  order  that  he 
may  continue  as  a  child  of  God” 
(italics  ours),  and  become  a  child 
of  the  church.  Apart  from  this 
unusual  view,  the  work  is  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  and  may  well  find 
a  place  of  usefulness  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  total  field  of 
Christian  education. 

R.  B.  Zuck 
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In  One  Spirit:  Senior  Highs 

And  Missions.  By  D.  Camp¬ 
bell  Wyckoff.  Friendship  Press, 
New  York,  1958.  167  pp.  $2.95. 

Written  by  the  Synnott  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Christian  Education  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
this  book  relates  from  an  ecumen¬ 
ical  viewpoint  (as  expressed  in  the 
title.  In  One  Spirit)  the  two  sub¬ 
jects  indicated  in  the  subtitle — 
missionary  education  and  senior 
high  youth. 

His  chief  concern  for  senior 
highs  in  regard  to  this  phase  of 
education  is  that  they  may,  as  he 
says,  “understand  the  Christian 
mission  in  order  to  undertake  it.” 
These  two  objectives  are  consid¬ 
ered  in  parts  two  and  three  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  book.  Since  an 
understanding  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  is  gained  through  a  study  of 
the  Bible,  of  theology  and  doc¬ 
trine,  of  church  history,  and  of 
contemporary  missions,  chapters 
devoted  to  each  of  these  four  areas 
contain  material  usable  by  study 
groups.  Part  three  is  a  very  help¬ 
ful  section.  It  suggests  educational 
methods  that  leaders  may  use,  and 
it  is  replete  with  ideas  for  guiding 
youth  in  the  undertaking  of  the 
missionary  enterprise.  Direct  ac¬ 
tion  projects  are  covered,  as  well 
as  vocational  counseling. 

However,  this  is  more  than  a 
book  of  ideas  and  methods.  Part 
one  treats  some  concepts  and  prin¬ 
ciples  which  underline  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  book.  The  author 
sees  missionary  education  as  an 
integral  part  of  Christianity  and 
is,  therefore,  related  to  his  con¬ 
cept  of  the  church.  The  ecumeni¬ 


cal  atmosphere  in  which  the  author 
dwells  causes  his  missionary  glasses 
to  be  fogged,  so  that  his  “visi¬ 
bility”  of  the  goals  of  missions  is 
limited  to  participating  “in  the 
work  of  God.”  This  is  the  chief 
weakness  of  the  book.  It  does  not 
share  the  evangelical  objective  in 
missions :  to  win  the  lost  to  Christ, 
and  to  nurture  and  train  believers 
in  Christian  living.  However, 
parts  two  and  three  make  it  very 
commendable  as  a  resource  for 
numerous  ideas  for  missionary 
education. 

R.  B.  Zuck 

The  Church  School.  By  Paul 

H.  Vieth.  Christian  Education 

Press,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1957.  297  pp.  $3.50. 

Workers  in  every  type  of  Sun¬ 
day  school,  large  or  small,  rural 
or  urban,  rich  or  poor,  will  wel¬ 
come  this  much-needed  compre¬ 
hensive  guide  for  developing  an 
effective  program  of  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  local  church.  Aspects 
and  problems  of  organization,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  supervision  of 
Christian  education,  such  as  lead¬ 
ership  training,  committee  duties, 
equipment,  curriculum,  records, 
etc.,  are  treated  simply,  yet  ably. 
Any  pastor,  director  of  Christian 
education,  or  superintendent  look¬ 
ing  for  a  helpful,  up-to-date  re¬ 
source  book  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  educational  leadership 
will  find  this  work  to  be  a  ready 
answer  to  his  searching.  The  au¬ 
thor  writes  out  of  forty  years  of 
experience  in  Christian  education. 

The  title  of  the  book  stems 
from  an  interesting  trend  in  some 
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educational  circles  which  V^ieth 
supports  in  his  book:  to  refer  to 
the  total  teaching  ministry  of  the 
church  as  “the  church  school.” 
Thus  the  book  surveys  more  than 
the  work  of  the  Sunday  school. 

Though  in  some  spots  it  is 
sketchy  and  not  as  detailed  as  one 
may  wish  it  to  be,  the  book  is 
well  worth  having.  The  last  chap¬ 
ter  contains  a  thirteen-page  list 
of  250  questions  relating  to  Chris¬ 
tian  education  organization,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  supervision,  with 
reference  to  pages  where  answers 
may  be  found  in  the  book.  This 
augments  the  book’s  value  as  a 
resource  volume.  It  is  highly 
recommended. 

R.  B.  Zuck 

Biblical  Archaeology.  By 

George  Ernest  Wright.  The 

Westminster  Press,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1957.  288  pp.  $15.00. 

This  is  a  well  illustrated  and 
valuable  handbook  dealing  with 
modern  archaeological  discoveries 
which  have  broadened  Biblical 
backgrounds.  Wright’s  treatment 
deals  mostly  with  Old  Testament 
archaeology,  including  the  inter- 
biblical  period  and  the  Dead  Sea 
scrolls.  Only  about  57  pages  of  the 
total  of  288  pages  deal  with  the 
New  Testament  period  specifically. 
But  VV’right’s  treatment  is  always 
helpful  and  constructive,  although 
the  conservative  critic  will  often 
find  himself  unable  to  subscribe  to 
some  of  the  author’s  conclusions, 
particularly  in  his  chronological 
reconstruction  of  Old  Testament 
history  previous  to  the  eleventh 
century  B.  C. 


Biblical  Archaeology  borders  on 
the  sumptuous  in  style  and  format 
(not  to  mention  the  price),  but 
it  is  well  worth  the  investment. 
All  Bible  students  and  particularly 
Bible  teachers  ought  to  have  more 
volumes  of  this  type  in  their  li¬ 
brary.  Such  accurate  studies  of 
Bible  backgrounds  make  one’s 
preaching  and  teaching  live  and 
furnish  stimulating  illustrative 
material.  A  book  of  this  sort  rep¬ 
resents  an  addition  to  one’s  library 
that  will  more  than  pay  for  itself 
in  the  usable  material  it  brings  to 
one  for  ready  illumination  of  the 
Bible  on  the  human  side. 

M.  F.  Unger 

Protestant  Christianity.  By 

John  Dillenberger  and  Claude 

Welch.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York,  1954.  340  pp.  $1.50. 

This  is  another  book  in  the 
Scribner’s  student  edition  series, 
a  project  designed  to  place  crucial 
theological  literature  in  the  hands 
of  the  reading  public  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  The  authors  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  selection  in  the  scries  pre¬ 
sent  the  reader  with  a  survey  of 
the  Protestant  movement  from  its 
inception  down  to  the  present. 
The  selective  principle  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  contents  has  evidently 
been  a  theological  one.  In  other 
words,  the  authors  want  to  show  a 
theological  development  in  Protes¬ 
tantism.  Therefore,  they  treat  such 
subjects  as  Luther  and  Calvin,  the 
Reformation  churches,  Puritanism, 
the  formation  of  liberal  theolog>’, 
patterns  of  liberal  theology,  and 
directions  in  recent  Protestant 
thought. 
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The  chief  value  of  such  a  work 
for  the  orthodox  Christian  will  be 
in  the  area  of  analyzing  contempo¬ 
rary  theology.  This  is  an  excellent 
work  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
course  in  contemporary  theolog>' 
in  Bible  colleges,  or  seminaries. 
With  this  purpose  kept  in  view, 
the  present  reviewer  can  recom¬ 
mend  the  work  to  the  reading  con¬ 
stituency  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  It 
is  particularly  helpful  in  analyzing 
the  recent  theological  trends. 

F.  R.  Howe 

What,  Then  Is  Man?  A  Sym¬ 
posium  of  Theology,  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  Psychiatry.  Concordia 
Publishing  House,  St.  Ivouis, 
1958.  356  pp.  $3.50. 

This  book  is  a  specially  prepared 
study  by  various  authors  guided 
by  the  school  for  graduate  studies, 
Concordia  Theological  Seminary. 
The  authors  are  either  clinical  psy¬ 
chotherapists  or  Lutheran  theo¬ 
logians.  The  work  is  aimed  square¬ 
ly  at  two  reading  groups:  first, 
those  pastors  who  have  some  in¬ 
terest  in  the  vast  body  of  literature 
developing  around  the  counseling 
profession ;  second,  non-Christian 
psychotherapists  who  are  willing 
to  come  to  grips  with  Christian 
theology  as  a  contribution  to  the 
science  of  understanding  man  and 
his  behavior. 

The  authors  have  not  attempted 
to  produce  a  handbook  of  Chris¬ 
tian  apologetics,  nor  have  they 
sought  to  view  theology  through 
the  colored  lenses  of  psychother¬ 
apy.  Their  work  has  this  to  com¬ 
mend  it  therefore,  namely,  it  is 
not  a  watered-down,  “arm-chair” 


psychology  approach,  neither  does 
it  seek  to  weaken  basic  proposi¬ 
tions  of  orthodox  theology.  One 
example  of  the  desire  to  be  truth¬ 
ful  in  studying  psychology  and 
theology  together  is  found  in  these 
words,  “Some  pastoral  counselors, 
overeager  to  make  the  Freudian 
lion  lie  down  with  the  Christian 
lamb,  have  made  an  incautious 
identification  of  the  two.  .  .  . 
Pastors  and  psychotherapists  should 
beware  of  such  easy  identifications 
as  this”  (pp.  168-69). 

The  work  is  recommended  with 
certain  reservations  by  this  re¬ 
viewer.  First,  it  is  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  Confessional 
Lutheranism.  Now,  to  the  credit 
of  these  writers,  they  present  the 
best  of  traditional  Lutheranism  in 
their  survey  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Although  there  are  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  Tillich  and  Kierkegaard, 
the  theologians  involved  in  this 
comparative  study  have  not  weak¬ 
ened  the  basic  fundamentals  of  the 
faith.  This  may  be  verified  by 
checking  the  bibliography  listings 
recommended  by  the  members  of 
the  panel.  The  two  theologians 
chosen  are  Francis  Pieper  and 
John  T.  Mueller,  both  orthodox 
theologians.  Certain  peculiarities 
of  Lutheranism  are  evident  in  the 
survey  of  theology  presented.  For 
example,  the  panelists  affirm  that 
“conversion  is  not  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  event”  (page  33).  They 
explain  that  conversion  occurs 
again  and  again.  This  assertion 
is  difficult  to  justify  from  a  totally 
Biblical  orientation.  Secondly, 
there  seems  an  unconscious  will¬ 
ingness  in  a  few  places  to  rephrase 
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orthodox  theolog>'  in  the  terms  of 
Tillich’s  ontological  theology. 
True,  Tillich  is  criticized  care¬ 
fully  by  the  writers,  but  there  is 
an  apparent  dependence  upon  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  unorthodox  concepts, 
such  as  the  “being — non-being” 
construct.  These  criticisms  should 
not  deter  the  pastor  who  is  delving 
into  modern  counseling  techniques. 
The  greatest  help  it  affords  foj^ 
the  Christian  worker  is  in  the 
matter  of  how  a  preacher  can  pre¬ 
pare  a  Christian  who  is  to  under¬ 
go  treatment  at  the  hands  of  an 
atheist  psychologist  or  psychother¬ 
apist. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Guide  to  the  Christian  Faith. 

By  William  A.  Spurrier.  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1952.  242  pp.  $1.50. 

This  new  edition  of  a  popular 
doctrinal  guide  is  published  by 
Scribner’s  in  their  student  edition 
series.  These  books  are  paper-back 
editions  of  interest,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  content  as  well  as 
form.  William  A.  Spurrier  is  a 
professor  at  Wesleyan  University 
in  Middletown,  Connecticut.  The 
book  he  writes  is  in  reality  a  doc¬ 
trinal  survey  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  new  liberalism.  The  value  of 
the  book  is  enhanced  by  a  bibli¬ 
ography  of  present  day  writings, 
and  by  an  appendix  which  deals 
with  the  problem  of  contemporary 
views  of  Christ. 

The  work  reflects  the  liberalism 
of  the  mid-century  vantage  point. 
The  order  of  treatment  of  doc¬ 
trine  is  significant.  Spurrier  begins 
with  presuppositions,  then  leads 


his  readers  to  a  discussion  about 
reason  and  faith,  and  then  deals 
with  the  basic  areas  of  theology. 
He  considers  these  subjects:  revela¬ 
tion,  man,  sin,  God,  Christ,  the 
resurrection,  the  atonement,  eter¬ 
nal  life,  the  Christian  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  history,  and  the  doctrine  of 
salvation.  The  work  is  typical  of 
the  neoliberal  de-emphasis  upon 
the  doctrine  of  God,  and  the  neo¬ 
liberal  acceptance  of  the  structure 
of  mythology  to  explain  religious 
truth.  Spurrier  says,  “The  myth 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  for  example, 
is  called  myth  because  it  is  not 
true  from  a  biological  point  of 
view.  What  the  myth  conveys  in  a 
religious  sense  is  profoundly  true. 
The  myth  suggests  that  one  of  the 
basic  causes  of  evil  in  human  af¬ 
fairs  is  man’s  pride  which  prompts 
him  to  believe  that  he  can  obtain 
perfect  knowledge”  (p.  95).  The 
chief  value  of  this  work  for  the 
orthodox  Christian  will  be  that 
it  serves  as  a  worthwhile  guide 
through  the  basic  areas  of  doc¬ 
trine  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
new  liberalism. 

F.  R.  Howe 

The  Lord  From  Heaven.  By 

Leon  Morris.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 

mans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1958.  112  pp. 
$1.50. 

This  work  represents  another 
title  in  the  growing  series  of  excel¬ 
lent  selections  in  the  Eerdmans 
Pathway  Book  series.  The  author 
needs  no  introduction  to  his  Amer¬ 
ican  reading  public.  He  is,  how¬ 
ever,  for  some  who  perhaps  have 
not  yet  sampled  his  solid  contribu- 
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tions,  the  Vice-Principal,  Ridley 
College,  Melbourne.  By  reason  of 
this  work  and  others,  such  as  The 
Apostolic  Preaching  of  the  Cross, 
Morris  has  established  himself  as 
a  fine  writer  in  the  field  of  Bib¬ 
lical  theology. 

The  book  is  a  study  of  the  New 
Testament  teaching  on  the  deity 
and  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
approaches  the  subject  matter  in 
an  inductive  manner.  Its  chief 
value  is  in  its  excellent  treatment 
of  such  problems  as  the  Messianic 
titles  of  Christ,  and  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  portrait  of  Jesus.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  his  readers 
should  be  Morris’  treatment  of 
such  titles  as:  the  Son  of  Man, 
the  Messiah,  the  Servant,  and  the 
Son  of  God.  Morris  expands 
through  careful  study  the  usual 
interpretation  of  the  term  “Son  of 
Man,”  and  concludes  that  the  term 
is  invested  with  a  clear-cut  claim 
to  deity.  The  evidence  he  presents 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
from  the  New  Testament  usage 
of  the  term,  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  this  new  understanding 
of  the  term,  at  least  in  the  mind 
of  this  reviewer.  The  book  is 
recommended  without  reservation. 

F.  R.  Howe 

By  What  Standard?  By  Rousas 
J.  Rushdoony.  The  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  1959.  209 
pp.  $3.95. 

This  book  is  an  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  growing  selection  of  titles 
in  the  realm  of  philosophical  apol¬ 
ogetics  that  are  appearing  in  evan¬ 
gelical  circles.  The  author  cur¬ 


rently  is  pastor  of  an  Orthodox 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Santa 
Cruz,  California.  He  has  also  been 
a  missionary,  serving  in  a  home 
mission  capacity  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  subtitle  of  the  book  ex¬ 
plains  its  purpose.  It  is  an  analysis 
of  the  philosophy  of  Cornelius  Van 
Til,  the  professor  of  Apologetics 
at  Westminster  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  Philadelphia.  The  philosophy 
and  apologetics  structure  of  Van 
Til  needs  to  be  studied  by  Bible- 
believing  Christians  who  perhaps 
never  before  have  been  introduced 
to  his  writings.  The  author  of  this 
book  has  done  a  real  service  to  the 
reading  public  by  giving  a  fine 
summary  of  Van  Til’s  position. 
The  desire  of  Cornelius  Van  Til 
is  to  present  and  to  teach  a  thor¬ 
oughly  Biblical  system  of  apolo¬ 
getics,  giving  to  the  natural  man 
no  quarter  in  his  all-out  warfare 
against  the  Biblical  system  of 
truth.  For  years  Van  Til  has 
championed  a  system  of  apologetics 
based  loosely  upon  the  new  school 
of  Christian  philosophy  in  Hol¬ 
land.  The  present  reviewer  feels 
that  teachers  in  Bible  colleges, 
Bible  institutes,  and  seminaries 
who  have  taught  apologetics  will 
find  real  food  for  thought  in  a 
study  of  Van  Til’s  position.  A 
good  way  to  begin  such  a  careful 
study  is  to  follow  the  guidance 
of  Rushdoony  with  this  excellent 
book. 

Briefly,  Van  Til,  as  presented 
by  Rushdoony,  has  a  quarrel  with 
any  and  every  system  of  apolo¬ 
getics  or  Christian  philosophy 
which  seeks,  either  consciously,  or 
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unconsciously,  to  join  Greek  phil¬ 
osophy  with  a  Christian  world¬ 
view.  Many  apologetes  for  the 
Christian  faith,  with  good  inten¬ 
tions,  have  unconsciously  formu¬ 
lated  an  apologetic  structure  with 
a  subtle  reliance  upon  philosophi¬ 
cal  or  reasoning  structures  gained 
outside  of  the  Bible.  These  struc¬ 
tures  have  seemingly  forgotten 
that  the  natural  man  is  totally  de¬ 
praved,  and  that  this  depravity 
penetrates  into  the  deepest  recesses 
of  thinking  man.  Essentially,  Van 
Til  calls  out  for  an  apologetic 
that  does  not  seek  to  lure  the  un¬ 
saved  seeker  of  truth  through  a 
labyrinth  of  arguments  which  are 
conditioned  upon  and  based  upon 
a  non-Biblical  framework.  As 
Rushdoony  shows,  “The  basic  is¬ 
sue,  therefore,  has  not  changed 
since  Eden.  The  temptation  of 
man  is  ‘To  be  as  God,’  knowing, 
that  is  determining  for  himself 
what  shall  be  good  and  what  shall 
be  evil.  Man  establishes  his  own 
law  and  decrees  his  own  righteous¬ 
ness  and  is  not  bound  to  a  point 
of  reference  beyond  himself.  This 
is  the  original  sin  of  man,  the 
lust  to  be  as  God,  and  this  is  the 
constant  drive  of  his  being  from 
which  even  the  redeemed  are  not 
free”  (p.  5).  This  book  is  a  must 
for  every  teacher  of  apologetics, 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  de¬ 
fending  the  faith  once  for  all  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints. 

F.  R.  Howe 

Basic  Christianity.  By  John  R. 
W.  Stott.  William  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  1958.  144  pp.  $1.25. 


This  book  is  a  vigorous  apolo¬ 
getic  for  the  Christian  faith,  di¬ 
rected  to  the  seeking  lost  person. 
The  author  outlines  his  material 
carefully.  According  to  him,  basic 
Christianity  is  a  doctrinal  matter, 
and  an  intensely  personal  matter 
as  well.  With  reference  to  the  doc¬ 
trinal  core  of  Christianity,  the 
author  deals  with  such  subjects 
as:  Christ’s  person  and  work,  and 
man’s  need  and  response.  With  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  personal  appropria¬ 
tion  necessary,  the  author  says  that 
receiving  Christ  involves  “an  act 
of  faith  in  Him  as  our  Saviour 
and  an  act  of  submission  to  Him  as 
our  Lord”  (p.  128). 

In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer, 
the  author’s  comments  on  the  lord- 
ship  of  Christ  logically  should 
have  been  treated  in  his  last  chap¬ 
ter,  w'hich  is  devoted  to  the  matter 
of  the  Christian  life.  Stott  ably  de¬ 
fends  the  view  that  the  issue  of 
the  lordship  of  Christ  is  involved 
in  a  personal  acceptance  of  Christ. 
All  agree  that  the  claims  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  incisive, 
crucial,  and  demanding  in  the  life 
of  each  Christian.  But  salvation 
must  not  be  confused  with  sancti¬ 
fication.  Before  one  can  ask  Christ 
to  be  Lord  of  his  life.  He  must 
have  Christ,  the  Lord,  in  his  life. 
Discipleship  is  one  thing.  Deliver¬ 
ance  from  sin’s  penalty  is  another 
thing.  The  finest  section  of  this 
book  deals  with  the  claims  of 
Christ.  Stott  catalogues  these 
claims  in  a  new  and  intriguing 
way.  The  book  is  recommended 
despite  the  aforementioned  criti¬ 
cism. 


F.  R.  Howe 


Periodical  Review 


By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand 


Bender,  Thorwald  W.,  “Some 
Hurdles  to  Relevance  for  Theo¬ 
logical  Conservatives,”  Founda¬ 
tions,  2:161-65,  April,  1959. 

.  .  It  should  be  confessed  that 
the  work  of  conservative  theolog¬ 
ians  provides  relatively  little  grist 
for  today’s  theological  mills.  Con¬ 
servationists  of  traditional  theo¬ 
logical  formulations  and  termi- 
nolog\'  ha\e  failed  to  provide, 
cither  in  raw  materials  or  in  schol¬ 
arly  creativity,  what  is  needed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  contemporary 
relevance.  Could  it  be  that  the 
conservative  theological  environ¬ 
ment  in  some  of  our  schools  pre¬ 
sents  some  specific  hurdles  to  ar¬ 
ticulateness  in  contemporary  rele¬ 
vance?”  So  observes  the  professor 
of  theology  at  Northern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  analyz¬ 
ing  the  complaint,  “We  simply 
are  not  turning  out  Baptist  theo¬ 
logians.”  Professor  Bender  has 
four  observations  to  make  which 
point  up  the  dilemma  which  face 
conservative  seminaries  today  and 
may  well  chart  the  future  for 
many  of  them.  “The  first  hurdle 
to  be  considered  is  the  Statement 
of  Faith  used  in  conservative  semi¬ 
naries.”  Bender  wisely  observes 
that  their  use  should  not  be  con¬ 
demned  per  se  because  a  seminary’s 
constituency  “has  some  rightful 
interest  and  concern  in  a  school’s 
doctrinal  orientation.”  He  pleads 
for  a  re-examination  of  the  use 
of  statements  of  faith  to  insure 


that  th?*y  are  not  used  in  such  a 
way  as  to  discourage  “an  adven¬ 
turous,  creative  or  relevant  ap¬ 
proach  to  scholarship.”  “Another 
hurdle  in  conservative  theological 
education  may  be  called  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  apologetics  and  polemics."’ 
Theological  education  should  not 
have  polemical  usefulness  as  its 
prime  motive.  The  third  hurdle 
to  Dr.  Bender  is  Reformed  theol¬ 
ogy.  He  finds  Baptists  “obsessed 
with  the  theology  of  the  sixteenth 
century.”  “.  .  .  Scholars  who  right¬ 
fully  stand  within  the  fellowship 
of  Reformed  theology  in  creedal- 
ist  and  sacramentalist  commun¬ 
ions  manifest  an  honest  and  fruit¬ 
ful  readiness  to  re-examine  their 
theological  heritage,  non-creedal- 
ist  Baptists  in  some  respects  seem 
to  be  bound  by  non-Baptist  six¬ 
teenth  century  thought.  Should 
not  Baptists  build  on  their  own 
theological  foundations  from  the 
ground  up?”  His  final  hurdle  is 
that  which  “may  be  labeled  propo¬ 
sitional  theology.”  He  points  out 
the  danger  that  literalism  will 
become  an  end  in  itself;  logic  re¬ 
ceives  greater  acclaim  than  exist¬ 
ence.  Dr.  Bender’s  critique  has 
real  relevance  for  fundamentalists 
today  whether  they  are  on  the 
faculties  of  seminaries,  such  as 
Dallas  which  requires  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  a  statement  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  its  faculty  and  students, 
or  are  pastors  in  the  field.  The 
subscription  to  a  statement  of  faith 
should  not  prevent  a  fresh  exami- 
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nation  of  thr  Biblical  evidence  in 
order  that  God’s  truth  may  be 
set  forth  in  all  of  its  freshness  and 
relevance  for  today’s  need.  But 
for  those  who  minister  within  the 
confines  of  a  statement  of  faith,  it 
does  not  exist  as  a  straitjacket ;  it 
defines  the  truth  of  God  to  be 
examined,  proclaimed  and  exhib¬ 
ited  in  all  of  its  glory. 

Carnell,  Edward  J.,  “The  Case 
for  Orthodox  Theolog\',’’  Chris¬ 
tianity  Today,”  3:15:12-13, 
April  27,  1959. 

The  president  of  Fuller  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  sets  forth  his  be¬ 
liefs  in  the  rightness  of  orthodoxy 
in  a  brief  essay  from  his  longer 
book  of  the  same  name.  Ortho¬ 
doxy  is  defined  as  “that  branch  of 
Christendom  which  limits  the 
ground  of  religious  authority  to 
ihe  Bible.  The  testimony  of  Christ 
;s  normative  for  the  church,  and 
-iicluded  in  this  testimony  is  the 
.tssurance  that  the  written  Word 
fs  inspired  of  God,  and  that  it 
has  the  force  of  law.’’  Orthodoxy 
does  not  have  all  the  answers,  nor 
does  it  always  ask  the  right  ques¬ 
tions.  And  when  it  gives  the  right 
answers  to  the  right  questions,  it 
often  corrupts  its  claims  with  bad 
manners.  But  beneath  these  outer 
garments  is  the  warm  flesh  of 
Christian  truth:  the  truth  that 
love  is  the  law  of  life;  that  all 
men  are  sinners;  that  Christ  bore 
the  penalty  of  sin;  that  repentant 
sinners  are  clothed  with  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  Christ;  that  Christ  is 
confronted  in  and  through  the 
written  Word ;  and  that  the  Word 
is  consistent  with  itself  and  with 


the  things  signified.”  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  along  with  the  fine  things 
Carnell  has  to  say,  he  continues 
to  insist  on  a  distinction  between 
orthodoxy,  evangelicalism,  con¬ 
servatism,  and  fundamentalism. 
Such  statements  as  the  following 
set  up  false  distinctions:  “Critics 
also  brand  orthodoxy  as  funda¬ 
mentalism,  but  in  doing  so  they 
act  in  bad  taste.”  The  author 
would  be  far  more  accurate  to 
maintain  the  distinction  between 
extreme  fundamentalists  and  the 
fundamentalist  who  is  standing 
for  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith 
without  the  overemphasis  of  the 
polemical  attitude  that  character¬ 
izes  the  extreme  fundamentalists. 
Indeed,  he  himself  sets  forth  this 
distinction  in  the  sentences  which 
follow  the  above  quotation.  “Not 
only  is  it  unfair  to  identify  a 
position  with  its  worst  elements, 
but  the  critics  of  fundamentalism 
often  manifest  the  very  attitudes 
that  they  arc  trying  to  escape.  The 
mentality  of  fundamentalism  is  by 
no  means  an  exclusive  property 
of  orthodoxy.  Its  attitudes  are 
found  in  etrry  branch  of  Christen¬ 
dom  :  the  quest  for  negative  status, 
the  elevation  of  minor  issues  to  a 
place  of  major  importance,  the  use 
of  social  mores  as  a  norm  of  vir¬ 
tue,  the  toleration  of  one’s  own 
prejudice  of  others,  the  confusion 
of  the  Church  with  a  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  the  avoidance  of  pro¬ 
phetic  scrutiny  by  using  the  Word 
of  God  as  an  instrument  of  self- 
security  but  no  self  criticism.”  Dr. 
Carnell’s  observation  is  a  wise  one 
for  what  he  terms  the  funda¬ 
mentalist  attitude  is  to  be  found 
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in  all  groups,  even  in  the  neoevan¬ 
gelicals,  but  he  is  violating  his 
own  principles  in  ascribing  to  all 
fundamentalists  the  sins  of  the 
radical  few. 

Dillenberger,  John,  “Nature  vs. 
Biblical  Literalism,”  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Century,  76:20:609-11, 
May  20,  1959. 

The  author  maintains,  rightly 
or  uiongly,  that  “everyone  knows 
that  <he  old  battle  between  science 
and  religion  is  dead.  For  most 
people  it  has  been  ended  by  the 
facile  explanation  that  science 
deals  with  the  ‘how,’  theology  with 
the  ‘why.’  .  .  .  When  the  issue  is 
raised  nowadays  the  people  who 
bring  it  up  are  in  the  main  the 
people  who  would  like  to  main¬ 
tain  that  in  the  light  of  the  new 
science  previous  theological  for¬ 
mulations,  such  as  those  having  to 
do  with  miracles,  are  again  de¬ 
fensible.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
and  succeeding  articles  to  reopen 
the  science-religion  question,  both 
historic  and  contemporary.”  The 
contents  of  the  first  article  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  series  will  be  basic 
to  all  who  wish  to  study  this  im¬ 
portant  issue. 

Fingesten,  Peter,  “Beat  and  Budd¬ 
hist.  What  Lies  Behind  the 
Appeal  Zen  Is  Having  for  So 
Many  of  Our  Young  Intellec¬ 
tuals?”  Christian  Century,  76: 
8:226-27,  February  25,  1959. 

This  article  attracted  nation¬ 
wide  attention  when  it  appeared, 
even  to  the  extent  of  being  quoted 
by  a  nationally  known  radio  news 


commentator.  The  author  reports 
that  “many  of  our  young  writers 
and  artists  feel  that  Christianity 
has  fallen  into  hands  of  a  bour¬ 
geoisie  that  is  anti-intellectual  and 
anticreative.  The  esoteric  Budd¬ 
hist  practices  of  the  beat  genera¬ 
tion  are  but  another  expression  of 
the  assault  by  the  East  upon  all 
traditional  religious  and  cultural 
values  of  the  West.  This  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  more  than  fifty  years  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  Buddhist  and 
Hindu  missionaries  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  centers  of  America.”  To 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  think¬ 
ing  of  the  missionary  pathway  as 
only  from  the  West  to  the  East, 
this  article  will  be  a  revelation 
indeed.  There  is  room  for  thought 
in  facing  the  basic  criticism  of 
the  beat  generation  against  Chris¬ 
tianity  —  its  anti-intellectualism. 
Christian  scholarship  should  be  of 
the  highest. 

Henry,  Carl  F.  H.,  “Signs  of 
Evangelical  Resurgence,”  Chris¬ 
tianity  Today,  3:13:3-6,  March 
30,  1959. 

This  is  an  encouraging  article 
for  Henry  sees  a  new  vitality  to 
orthodox  Christianity.  “.  .  .  1 
speak  nonetheless  of  evangelical 
advance,  of  a  recovery  in  the 
religious  realm  of  new  relevance 
and  vitality  by  the  forces  of  bib¬ 
lical  theology  and  evangelism.  The 
day  is  gone  when  religious  couriers 
bear  tidings  only  of  loss  after  loss 
for  the  evangelical  movement;  of 
conservative  scholars  dwindling 
until  at  last  Machen  and  War- 
field  seem  almost  to  stand  alone; 
of  revealed  religion  demeaned  as 
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fundamentalist  cultism  and  funda¬ 
mentalism  disparaged  in  turn  as 
sheer  anti-intellectualism.  That 
day  is  gone.  One  fact  stands  sure: 
evangelical  claims  are  being  re¬ 
asserted  today  with  a  vigor  and 
wideness  surprising  to  most  inter¬ 
preters  of  contemporary  religious 
life.”  Coupled  with  this  article  as 
good  reading  is  one  by  Richard 
C.  Wolf  in  the  April  27th  issue 
of  the  same  magazine  in  which  he 
uses  religious  growth  statistics  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  growth 
is  dependent  upon  religious  ortho¬ 
doxy,  i.e.,  the  fastest  growing 
groups  are  the  most  conservative. 

‘‘Issues  in  Contemporary  Evan¬ 
gelism,”  Religion  in  Life, 

Spring,  1959. 

This  is  an  interesting  sympos¬ 
ium  in  which  Wallace  Gray  pre¬ 
sents  an  imaginary  interview  be¬ 
tween  Billy  Graham  and  Nels  F. 
S.  Ferre  with  the  two  men  them¬ 
selves  annotating  the  article  with 
suggestive  comments.  The  sym¬ 
posium  concludes  with  an  article 
analyzing  the  London  campaign 
by  English  theologian  Cecil  North- 
cott  and  one  analyzing  Billy 
Graham’s  theological  concepts  by 
conservative  Robert  O.  Ferm. 

Bibliographical  Articles 

“Bibliography  for  Ministers,” 
“Union  Seminary  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  January,  1959.  A  revision  of 
the  seminary’s  list  with  selections 
by  James  Muilenberg  (Old  Tes¬ 
tament),  John  Knox  (New  Tes¬ 
tament),  and  M.  Searle  Bates 
(Missions). 

Bruce  F.  F.  “The  True  Apos¬ 


tolic  Succession,”  Interpretation, 
April,  1959.  The  leading  conserva¬ 
tive  scholar  on  the  Book  of  Acts 
presents  a  bibliographical  article 
on  this  book. 

Tilden,  Elwyn  E.,  Jr.,  “New 
Testament  literature,  1958,”  In¬ 
terpretation,  April,  1959. 

Other  Significant  Articles 

Boyd,  Malcolm,  “God  and  de 
Alille  in  Holh'wood,”  Christian 
Century,  February  25,  1959. 

Dean,  Lloyd  F.,  “The  Withering 
of  Unitarianism,”  Gordon  Re¬ 
view,  Spring,  1959. 

Ladd,  George  E.,  “More  Light  on 
the  Synoptics,”  Christianity  To¬ 
day,  March  2,  1959. 

Littell,  Franklin,  “The  Pope’s 
Ecumenical  Council,”  Chris¬ 
tian  Century,  February  25, 
1959. 

McClelland,  David  C.,  “Religious 
Overtones  in  Psychoanalysis,” 
Theology  Today,  April,  1959. 

Fruitt,  Charles  E.,  “A  Filing  Sys¬ 
tem  That  Works,”  Pulpit  Di¬ 
gest,  May,  1959.  A  discussion 
of  effective  church  records. 

“A  New  Edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,”  The  Bible 
Translator,  January,  1959. 

Pollard,  T.  E.,  “The  Exegesis  of 
Scripture  and  the  Arian  Con¬ 
troversy,”  Bulletin  of  the  John 
Rylands  Library,  March,  1959. 

“Recent  Developments  in  the 
Study  of  the  Bible,”  Journal  of 
Biblical  Literature,  March, 
1959. 
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Steady  profirress  in  the  construction  of  Mosher  Library  shown 
in  the  photograph  above  taken  June  25,  1959  is  symbolic  of 
the  solid  growth  of  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  through 
thirty-five  years  of  service  to  the  Church  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ  as  the<^ogically  sound  institution  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Training  Men  of  God  to  *Treach  the  Word”  in  pas¬ 
toral,  missionary,  educational,  and  evangelistic  ministry  to 
the  glory  of  God  wherever  He  calls  them  around  the  world. 
The  intercessory  and  financial  support  of  the  people  of  God 
for  Dallas  Seminary  is  earnestly  desired. 

ULUS  THEOLWICiL  SENimv 


3909  Swiss  Avenue 


Dallas  4,  Texas 


